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UNITED NATIONS REVIEW’s NEW FORMAT 


With this issue, UNITED NATIONS REVIEW appears in a slightly 
smaller format and on paper of somewhat lighter weight. Editorially 
its policy continues to be the promotion of public understanding of 
the rok of the United Nations in world affairs by presenting, 
month by month, a comprehensive, factual and objective record of 
its varied activities. The present changes are to facilitate dispatch 
of the REviEw overseas. As a related measure to help bring it 
within reach of a wider public, the annual subscription rate for 
overseas readers has been reduced, beginning with this issue, to 
$3.00, 21 shillings sterling, 13 Swiss francs or the equivalent in 
other currencies. 
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\Jnited Nations Review 


Above: President Habib Bourguiba of 
Tunisia (left centre) with Secretary-Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold and others after 
a ceremony at which Mr. Bourguiba pre- 
sented to the United Nations the mosaic 
on the wall behind them. 


Front cover: Samoan women, voting for 
the first time in the history of the South 
Seas trust territory, wait to cast their 
ballots in the United Nations-supervised 
plebiscite held in Western Samoa on 
May 9 (see page 9). 


UNITED NATIONS REVIEW is published 
every month by the Office of Public Informa- 
tion at the Headquarters in New York. 
REVISTA DE LAS NACIONES UNIDas is printed 
in Mexico City, and REVUE DES NATIONS 
UNIEs in Paris. The REVIEW covers a range 
of interest as wide as that of the Organiza 
tion and related agencies whose work it 
mirrors. It is designed to advance public 
understanding of all aspects of this work. 
To that end it aims always to be compre- 
hensive, factual and objective. All material 
in the Review may be freely reprinted, but 
acknowledgement is requested, together with 
a copy of the publication containing the 
reprint. 

Annual subscriptions originating from 
Canada and the United States (including 
United States overseas possessions): $6.00 
(single copy $0.50). Other areas: $3.00, 
21/- stg., 13 Sw. fr. (single copy $0.25, 1/9 
stg., 1.25 Sw. fr.) or equivalent in other 
currencies. ; 

Subscriptions should be sent to authorized 
distributors for United Nations publications; 
in the United States, to Sales Section, Pub 
lishing Service, United Nations, N. Y. Se 
ond-class postage paid at New York, N. Y. 

Picture credits are listed at the bottom of 
the inside back cover. 
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President of Tunisia 
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During a one-day visit on May 12 to 
United Nations Headquarters, Presi- 
dent Habib Bourguiba of Tunisia con- 
ferred with Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold, met with members of 
the Asian-African group, presented a 
1,700-year-old mosaic as a gift to the 
Whited Nations, attended a luncheon 
in his honor given by the United Na- 
‘tions Correspondents Association and, 
"accompanied by Mrs. Bourguiba, at- 


| tended a state dinner at Headquarters 


given by the Secretary-General. The 
mosaic, depicting the cycle of the year, 
was discovered in the winter of 1939/ 
40 at Haidra, Tunisia. It is a square 
floor, now displayed as a mural, 
measuring 11 feet by 11. It has been 
mounted on a wall just inside the 
entrance to the North Delegates’ 
Lounge. (See inside front cover.) 


Investigation Commission 


A Commission of Investigation, estab- 
lished by the General Assembly to im- 
plement a Security Council decision 
that an impartial investigation be held 
into the deaths of former Congolese 
Premier Patrice Lumumba and two of 
his colleagues last February, met for 
the first time with all members present 
on May 18 at United Nations Head- 
quarters. Members are: Justice U 
Aung Khine, of Burma, Chairman; 
Ato Teschome Hailemariam, of Ethi- 
opia; Ayité d’Almeida, of Togo; and 
Salvador Martinez de Alva, of Mexico. 


Swedish Troops to Congo 


The Swedish contingent in the United 
Nations Force in the Congo was aug- 
mented on May 2 by 198 officers and 
men. The new troops had volunteered 
for service in the Congo while on as- 
Signment to the United Nations 
Emergency Force in Gaza. The Swed- 
ish contingent in the Congo, which 
is responsible for the Headquarters 
South Katanga Command, now stands 
at a strength of some 600 soldiers and 
will be increased in the near future 
to an estimated 820. Duties performed 
by the Swedish troops in UNEF have 
been taken over by units from the 
Indian and Yugoslav contingents. 
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Maritime Organization 


An international conference to con- 
sider revision of the existing conven- 
tion which is aimed at prevention of 
the pollution of the sea by oil will be 
held in March/April 1962 under the 
auspices of the Inter-governmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization. 
The 1mco Assembly, which concluded 
its second session in London in April, 
also decided to inform the appropriate 
United Nations bodies of its readiness 
to provide assistance on technical mat- 
ters affecting shipping engaged in in- 
ternational trade. (For a review of the 
IMCO Assembly session, see page 14.) 


Red Cross Message 


“Of all the demands for emergency 
aid to which the Red Cross has been 
asked to respond in recent years, none 
has involved so much individual sacri- 
fice as meeting the appeal for as- 
sistance in the Congo,” Mr. Ham- 
marskjold stated in his message for 
World Red Cross Day, May 8. 

Noting that doctors, nurses and aux- 
iliary medical personnel had been 
recruited by the International Red 
Cross from 23 national societies 
throughout the world, Mr. Hammar- 
skjold said that there was no doubt 
that these medical teams, “composed 
of a total of 168 men and women in- 
spired by the highest humanitarian 
motives, have saved hundreds of lives 
and averted what might easily have be- 
come a medical catastrophe in the 
Congo.” 

In addition to administering to the 
sick and maintaining vital health serv- 
ices, the League of Red Cross So- 
cieties, again through the efforts of its 
national organizations in 17 countries, 
participated in a massive feeding oper- 
ation in South Kasai Province and 
other afflicted areas, Mr. Hammar- 
skjold declared. The Congolese Red 
Cross alone was daily distributing 
milk supplied by the United Nations 
among 150,000 mothers and children. 

“All of this is being accomplished 
while the Red Cross continues to meet 
its obligations and commitments in 
other parts of the world,” Mr. Ham- 
marskjold’s statement continued. “In 


recognition of this great humanitarian 
work, inspired by Red Cross founder 
Henri Dunant, I wish on this World 
Red Cross Day to express my personal 
gratitude—and I am sure the gratitude 
of men of good will everywhere—for 
yet another demonstration of the un- 
tiring and selfless response of Red 
Cross workers to relieve human suf- 
fering.” 


Congratulations on Space Flight 


After the successful flight into space 
by Commander Alan B. Shepard, Jr., 
of the United States, on May 5, Secre- 
tary-General Dag Hammarskjold sent 
the following letter to Adlai E. Steven- 
son, permanent representative of the 
United States to the United Nations: 

“I join in the worldwide congratu- 
lations to the American Government 
and the American people in the suc- 
cessful achievement of sending a man 
into space yesterday. This is another 
expression of scientific collaboration 
of a high order, bringing mankind 
closer to mastering outer space for the 
benefit of all. In addition, our con- 
gratulations are extended to Com- 
mander Alan B. Shepard, Jr., whose 
skill and courage were a vital factor 
in this achievement. 

“Let us hope that the scientific 
skills so successfully marshalled in at- 
taining new knowledge regarding the 
world beyond us may be used only for 
peaceful purposes and for the general 
benefit of all mankind.” 

Statements of congratulations on the 
United States achievement were also 
made in United Nations bodies in ses- 
sion at the time by delegates of other 
member countries. 


Education in Africa 


An increase of 27 per cent in primary 
school enrollment in the next five 
years and a doubling of secondary 
school enrollment for the same period 
are targets set by a committee of the 
Conference of African States on the 
Development of Education. The con- 
ference, under the joint auspices of 
UNESCO and the Economic Commis- 
sion for Africa, opened a 10-day ses- 
sion in Addis Ababa on May 15. 


























































































Today in tropical Africa, UNESCO 
estimates, there are about 10 million 
children enrolled in primary schools 
and barely 400,000 in secondary 
schools. The increase envisaged over 
the next five years would bring the 
total to nearly 13 million attending 
primary school and some 800,000 in 
secondary schools. 

The Committee also recommended 
a long-range program which plots the 
development of African educational 
plans over the next 25 years. It is 
designed to guarantee primary instruc- 
tion to all children, secondary school 
to 15 per cent of them and university 
education to 2 per cent. This is in 
contrast to the present enrollment in 
tropical Africa, which averages 30 
per cent of all school-age children 
in primary school, 4 per cent in sec- 
ondary schools, and less than one per 
1,000 in universities. 

The conference was attended by 
more than 300 delegates and observ- 
ers. Besides 36 African states and ter- 
ritories, five European nations with 
African responsibilities participated, 
and 18 other states sent observers. 


Health Seminar in USSR 


A group of 19 senior health officers 
from 18 countries began a month’s 
visit in the USSR on May 13 under 
the auspices of a traveling seminar 
on health education sponsored by the 
World Health Organization. The pro- 
fessional specialists, whose responsi- 
bilities include health education, were 
to visit Moscow, Leningrad, Tashkent 
in the Uzbek SSR, and the Crimea 
and Kiev in the Ukrainian SSR. 

The objective is to learn how health 
education services at various levels of 
government in the USSR are planned 
and organized; what methods are used 
to train teachers and health workers 
in health education, particularly phy- 
sicians; and what studies and research 
in health education methods are being 
carried out. Specialists participating 
are from Argentina, Brazil, Burma, 
Cameroun, Ceylon, Ethiopia, Ghana, 
India, Iran, Japan, Morocco, Nigeria, 
Pakistan, Poland, Senegal, Spain, Tur- 
key and United Arab Republic. 


Economic Commission for Europe 


Resolutions aimed at strengthening 
European cooperation in trade, agri- 
culture, use of water resources, steel 
production and consumption, and de- 
velopment of the gas industry were 
adopted at the annual session of the 
Economic Commission for Europe in 
Geneva from April 11 to 29. The 
desirability of developing trade rela- 
tions between Europe and the less 
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developed countries of the world was 
emphasized, as was the part which the 
Commission and its subsidiary bodies 
might play in providing European ex- 
perts for technical assistance projects. 

One resolution deals with the eco- 
nomic consequences of disarmament, 
a subject on which Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold is to submit a 
report to the General Assembly at its 
1962 session. It invites the Executive 
Secretary of ECE, Vladimir Velebit, to 
supply the Secretary-General with any 
assistance he may request in prepar- 
ing the report and to inform the Com- 
mission at its next annual session of 
the action he has taken. The resolu- 
tion notes, among other things, that 
the Secretary-General has already 
called for the aid of national experts, 
including some from nations which 
are members of ECE. 


Arbitration Convention 

During the ECE session, 16 countries 
signed a European Convention on In- 
ternational Commercial Arbitration. 





Mrs. V. Loukanova (shown here) 
signed for Bulgaria. At left is L. 
Kopelmanas, ECE legal adviser, and in 
rear, B. Minkovski, of Bulgaria. The 
convention aims at facilitating re- 
course to commercial arbitration in 
trade relations between all countries 
of Europe, regardless of their eco- 
nomic structure. It also is designed to 
solve the problem of appointment of 
arbitrators in cases where the parties 
to the agreement fail to agree on a 
choice—the most frequent problem 
arising in east-west: trade. 


Narcotics Commission 

Resolutions on treatment of drug ad- 
dicts and strengthening the fight 
against illicit traffic in drugs were in- 
cluded iin the report of the United Na- 
tions Commission on Narcotic Drugs, 











which ended its sixteenth session jp 
Geneva on May 10. The Comniissiop 
also recommended to the Economic 
and Social Council that states study 
the most expeditious steps leading to 
the signing and ratifying of the Single 
Convention on Narcotic Drugs. (See 
UNITED NATIONS REVIEW for April 
1961.) 

The resolution on addicts recom- 
mends that they be committed to hos- 
pitals or institutions having a drug- 
free atmosphere. The resolution states 
that civil commitment of addicts in 
such institutions is the most effective 
method of treatment and urges gov- 
ernments having serious drug addic- 
tion problems, and the economic 
means to do so, to provide such facili- 
ties. 

The idea of treatment and rehabili- 
tation of addicts in a drug-free atmos- 
phere is based on the concept that the 
addict can be cured only when access 
to narcotics is completely denied to 
him. Another school of thought main- 
tains that the worst social aspects of 
addiction can be avoided if the af- 
flicted person is supplied with a limited 
quantity of less dangerous drugs, pre- 
ferably under a doctor’s supervision. 
The vote was 9 to none, with 5 ab- 
stentions. 

Officers of the Commission were K. 
C. Hossick, of Canada, Chairman; 
Mazhar Ozkol, of Turkey, First Vice- 
Chairman; Amin Ismail, of the United 
Arab Republic, Second Vice-Chair- 
man Vice-Chairman; and Jean Mabi- 
leau, of France, Rapporteur. 


Committee on Dependent Areas 
The Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories on 
May 18 expressed its regret over Por- 
tugal’s failure to transmit data to the 
United Nations on the territories un- 
der its administration, in accordance 
with the provisions of Chapter XI of 
the Charter. In a resolution to this 
effect the Committee also deeply re 
gretted the absence of the representa- 
tive of Portugal from its session. It 
recalled that last December the Gen- 
eral Assembly had resolved that the 
Government of Portugal has an obli- 
gation to transmit information on the 
territories under its administration and 
that this obligation “should be dis- 
charged without further delay.” (The 
nine Portuguese-administered territo- 
ries listed in the Assembly’s resolution 
on this question included the large 
African dependencies of Angola and 
Mozambique. ) 
The 16-member Committee, during 
its month’s session which was to com 
clude on May 25, made a detailed sut- 
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yey of social conditions in 51 de- 
dendent territories. Its report, dealing 
with various aspects of social advance- 
ment in the territories, will be sub- 
mitted to the next session of the 
General Assembly. 


Asian Travel 


Removal of travel barriers to the 
greatest extent possible, including 
abolition of visas for nationals of 
many countries, was among the sug- 
gestions made at a nine-day seminar 
on the promotion of tourism, held in 
New Delhi for the benefit of those 
countries participating in “Visit-the- 
Orient Year.” 

The seminar, which began on April 
24 and ended on May 2, was spon- 
sored by the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East, in coopera- 
tion with the International Union of 
Official Travel Organizations and the 
United Nations Bureau of Technical 
Assistance Operations. 





President Nehru of India opened the 
seminar which discussed travel in Asia. 


The seminar also suggested that the 
possibility of reducing fares on air 
routes leading to the ECAFE region 
should be investigated and that high 
priority should be given to increasing 
the air transport capacity of the do- 
mestic air services of the various 
countries in the region. Import facili- 
ties should be granted for motor cars 
and buses, and arrangements should 
be made to encourage cruising by 
waterways and coastal vessels. 


South West Africa Visit 


Eight of the nine members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s Committee on South 
West Africa have applied for visas in 
order to enter the territory of South 
West Africa, which is administered by 
the Union of South Africa. The ninth 
member of the Committee, the repre- 
sentative of Ireland, has not applied 
for a visa because, as a citizen of 
Ireland, he does not require a visa to 
travel to South West Africa. This de- 
velopment was announced by Profes- 
sor Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat, of 
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Uruguay, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee, on May 18. 

A few days earlier the Committee 
had sent a letter to Eric H. Louw, 
South Africa’s Minister of External 
Affairs, announcing the Committee’s 
intention of visiting the territory, in 
accordance with the Assembly’s reso- 
lution of April 7, 1961. The Assem- 
bly had asked the Committee “imme- 
diately to proceed to discharge the 
special and urgent tasks entrusted to it 
; . as fully and expeditiously as 
possible with the cooperation of the 
Government of the Union of South 
Africa if such cooperation is available, 
and without it if necessary.” In a com- 
panion proposal the Assembly had in- 
vited the Committee “to investigate 
the situation prevailing in the terri- 
tory” and to make proposals, among 
other matters, concerning “the condi- 
tions for restoring a climate of peace 
and security” there. 

In a letter to the Secretary-General, 
dated May 10, the South African For- 
eign Minister gave his government’s 
views on the Assembly’s resolution. 
He also stated that the Union Govern- 
ment could not accede to the request 
that it facilitate the mission of the 
Committee on South West Africa to 
visit the territory. 


Children’s Fund 


As a result of a preliminary study of 
the needs of the world’s children, 
Maurice Pate, Executive Director of 
the United Nations Children’s Fund, 
has recommended that UNICEF initiate 
a new and urgently needed type of 
assistance—aid to governments in 
surveying the needs of their own 
children, establishing priorities and 
planning programs of action to meet 
those needs within the framework of 
broader economic and social develop- 
ment programs. The preliminary study 
was based on repor's from UNICEF it- 
self as well as from WHO, ILO, FAO and 
UNESCO. 


Monetary Fund 


The Government of Spain has repaid 
$15.4 million and £2 million to the 
International Monetary Fund, com- 
pleting ahead of schedule the repay- 
ment of the equivalent of $50 million 
obtained from the Fund in August 
1959 in connection with a compre- 
hensive program of internal and ex- 
ternal stabilization measures _intro- 
duced at that time. Spain has also can- 
celled, as of March 20, 1961, the one- 
year standby arrangement concluded 
in August 1959, which was prolonged 
for another year in August 1960. 


The Fund has agreed to a drawing 
by the Government of Australia equiv- 
alent to $175 million in currencies 
held by the Fund. It has also entered 
into a standby arrangement with the 
Australian Government which au- 
thorizes additional drawings equivalent 
to $100 million over the next 12 
months. 


International Bank 


A rise in reserves, loans to Japan and 
Thailand for railroad improvement 
and recommendations for the eco- 
nomic development of Tanganyika 
have been announced by the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 

The Bank reported on May 5 that 
its reserves had risen by $72.8 million 
in the first nine months of the current 
financial year to a total of $579.3 
million. 

The Bank’s loan to Japan, equiv- 
alent to $80 million, goes to the 
Japanese National Railways for the 
new Tokaido Line to link Tokyo with 
Osaka, by way of Yokahama, Nagoya 
and Kyoto. The new railway will run 
311 miles through the industrial heart 
of Japan and will relieve the present 
heavily overloaded rail and road trans- 
port facilities. 

A loan equivalent to $22 million to 
the State Railway of Thailand will 
increase the capacity of the railways, 
improve operating efficiency and re- 
duce operating costs, mainly through 
the addition of more diesel locomo- 
tives. The railway program is part of 
Thailand’s national economic plan for 
the years 1961-66 and is essential to 
the proper functioning and sound 
growth of the Thai economy. 

The report of a survey mission or- 
ganized by the Bank lists 282 recom- 
mendations for the economic develop- 
ment of Tanganyika, a United Nations 
trust territory under United Kingdom 
administration scheduled to become 
independent on December 28, 1961. 


Aid to Colombia 


The Bank has also announced two 
agreements with Colombia. A loan 
equivalent to $22 million will aid ex- 
pansion of hydro-electric installations 
supplying power to the metropolitan 
area of Medellin, an important manu- 
facturing centre. The project provides 
for the addition of 138,000 kilowatts 
of new capacity to the system serving 
the area and the extension of trans- 
mission and distribution facilities. 
The Bank will also sponsor a survey 
of Colombia’s transportation facilities 
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and needs with the objective of formu- 
lating a coordinated transportation in- 
vestment program. A joint Colombian- 
World Bank steering committee will 
have responsibility for the general 
guidance and supervision of the con- 
sultants’ work. Half of the foreign ex- 
change cost of the survey will be paid 
by the Bank as technical assistance, 
and half by the government from the 
proceed§ of a Bank loan made in 
1956 fdr highway construction. The 
governmient will pay all domestic cur- 
rency requirements. 


Dry-Milk Plant 


The first dairy plant producing dry milk 
in Honduras was officially inaugurated 
in San Pedro Sula at the end of April. 
The plant went into production last 
November and has already reached 
25 per cent of capacity. Eventually 
it is scheduled to process enough 
powdered skim milk to provide some 
50,000 children and mothers with 
free milk. 

The Honduran Government has in- 
vested the equivalent of more than 
$300,000 in the project, and the Unit- 
ed Nations Children’s Fund has pro- 
vided some $220,000 worth of im- 
ported equipment for processing, re- 
frigeration and laboratory work. 


Development Loan 


Honduras has also been selected as the 
first recipient of a credit from the In- 
ternational Development Association, 
the equivalent of $9 million to assist 
in that country’s highway development 
and maintenance. 

A new extension will traverse a re- 
gion which, although one of the most 
populous in Honduras, is still not ac- 
cessible by road. The products of the 
region move out mainly by muleback 
and to a limited extent by air trans- 
port. As a result, agriculture has been 
restricted mainly to subsistence farm- 
ing. The project will stimulate produc- 
tion on existing farms and open new 
land to settlement. 

The credit is for a term of 50 years, 
interest-free. It is repayable in foreign 
exchange, amortization to begin after 
a 10-year period of grace. Thus the 
first payment will be due in September 
1971. Thereafter, one per cent of the 
principal will be repayable annually 
for 10 years, and three per cent will 
be repayable for the final 30 years. 
A service charge of % of one per 
cent annually on the amounts with- 
drawn and outstanding will be made 
to meet 1DA’s administrative cosis. 
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United States Mission 


The first structure built in New York 
specifically to accommodate a dele- 
gation to the United Nations and its 
staff opened on May 15. The 12-story 
office building, at the southwest corner 
of East 45th Street and United Na- 
tions Plaza, houses the United States 
delegation, headed by Ambassador 
Adlai E. Stevenson. The structure 
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Seal on facade of building. 


features a facade of cast stone formed 
into a series of hexagonal frames. An 
interior courtyard separates the main 
building from a two-story wing hous- 
ing a 250-seat auditorium. A 15-story 
brick tower contains elevators and 
mechanical equipment. 


T. A. Raman 


T. A. Raman, of Madras, India, who 
died in Washington, D.C., on May 4 
while serving as Director of the Unit- 
ed Nations Information Centre there, 
had been editor of United Nations 
publications from 1946 to 1953. He 
was the first editor of UNITED Na- 
TIONS BULLETIN, the predecessor of 
UNITED NATIONS REviEW. Before 
joining the United Nations Secretariat, 
Mr. Raman had headed the Govern- 
ment of India Information Service in 
Washington during the Second World 
War. Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold, in a message of condolence to 
Mr. Raman’s family, said that Mr. 
Raman had made a distinguished con- 
tribution to the public information 
activities of the United Nations. 


Law Commission 


Preparation of a draft convention on 
consular relations and immunities is 
the main task of the International Law 
Commission at its thirteenth session, 
which opened in Geneva on May 1 
and will continue to July 7. The con- 
vention on consular relations will be 
a companion piece to the Vienna Con- 
vention on Diplomatic Relations 
adopted on April 14 by a United 
Nations conference on the basis of a 
draft prepared by the International 
Law Commission. The Commission 
was informed of a resolution adopted 
by the Vienna conference expressing 
deep gratitude to the Commission for 
its outstanding contribution to the 











codification and development of rules 
of international law on diplomatic jp. 
tercourse and immunities. 


In addition, the Commission will 
consider a report on state responsi- 
bility, dealing with questions such as 
the nationalization of property and 
injury to aliens, and may continve 
work on codification of the law of 
treaties. 

Grigory I. Tunkin, of the USSR, 
was elected Chairman of the Com. 
mission; Roberto Ago, of Italy, First 
Vice-Chairman; Eduardo Jimenez de 
Arechaga, of Uruguay, Second Vice. 
Chairman; and Ahmed Matine-Daf- 
tary, of Iran, Rapporteur. 


Special Fund 


The Governing Council of the Special 
Fund was to convene for its sixth ses- 
sion at Headquarters on May 23 to 
consider new projects recommended 
by the Fund’s Managing Director, 
Paul G. Hoffman. Allocations for the 
new projects total $34.6 million. The 
Special Fund contribution would con- 
stitute less than half of the total costs, 


Pontifical Aid for UNRWA 


The Pontifical Mission for Palestine, 
which channels the aid of Roman 
Catholics throughout the world to 
Palestine refugees in the Near East, 
on May 10 inaugurated a joint program 
with the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees. 

Monsignor Stephen J. Kelleser, Di- 
rector of the Mission, presented a 
check of $8,715 to John Reddaway, 
the Deputy Director of UNRWa. The 
agency has earmarked $8,000 of this 
sum for the replacement of a clinic 
in Dheisheh, near Bethlehem, Jordan, 
where almost 6,000 refugees now live. 


International Associations List 


The eighth edition of the Yearbook 
of International Organizations, 1961, 
published by the Union of Interna- 
tional Associations, with headquarters 
in Brussels, describes 276 organiza- 
tions not listed in the seventh (1958/ 
59) edition. Few of the former organ- 
izations have expired, the Union says. 
The Yearbook is a systematic presen- 
tation of all the essential data on 
1,422 established international bodies, 
such as addresses, history, aims, mem- 
bership, structure, staff, officers, f 
nances, relations with other interna 
tional bodies, congresses and publica 
tions. It is published in French with 
English subtitles, indexing and a glos 
sary of terms. 
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A PROMISING OUTLOOK 


year of consolidation in technical assistance reviewed 


1TH the volume of requests for 

assistance growing — especially 
from the newly independent countries 
of Africa—and financial support from 
governments increasing, “the outlook 
for international technical assistance 
has never been as promising as it is 
today,” the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Board reported on May 21. 

It coupled its assertion that assist- 
ance provided by the United Nations 
seems likely to grow with a hope that 
“the present trend of increased con- 
tributions will continue.” 

In 1960, 85 governments pledged 
contributions totalling $34.1 million 
for the activities of the expanded pro- 
gram of technical assistance carried 
out in 103 countries and territories; 
for 1961, contributions of $42 million 
have been pledged. For the future, 
TAB sees no difficulty in absorbing 
and putting to very good use an addi- 
tional $8 million annually, which 
would bring the resources of the pro- 
gram to the unofficial yearly target 
figure of $50 million. 

In a comprehensive 260-page re- 
port, with 13 annexes, the Technical 
Assistance Board — the coordinating 
body for the activities of the expanded 
program — reviews EPTA operations 
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EXPERTS 
77.9% 





during 1960. The report was pre- 
pared for submission to the Technical 
Assistance Committee of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, which is 
scheduled to convene in Geneva on 
June 26. 

During the year covered, 2,208 ex- 
perts, drawn from 57 countries, were 
in the field on technical assistance 
assignments, and the 2,017 fellow- 
ships awarded to nationals of 113 
countries and territories involved train- 
ing facilities in 82 host countries. 


Increased Aid to Africa 


In some respects, the report states, 
the most striking development of the 
year was the increase in the share of 
the program carried out in Africa. 
Without reducing the share of assist- 
ance to other areas of the world, aid 
to the countries of Africa during 1960 
rose to 15.3 per cent of the total pro- 
gram, almost double the 8.9 per cent 
devoted to Africa in 1956. 

For the two-year period 1961-62, 
assistance to Africa will amount to 
more than 30 per cent of the planned 
program. Responding to tie directives 
of the General Assembly and the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, most of 
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the increase (from $557,000 in 1960 
to $9.3 million for 1961-62) will aid 
the 16 African states (other than the 
Congo, Leopoldville) which became 
independent during 1960. Increases 
are also scheduled for territories which 
are approaching or have just reached 
independence, such as Sierra Leone, 
Ruanda-Urundi and Tanganyika. 

During 1960, special consideration 
was also given to the needs of such 
countries outside Africa as the Federa- 
tion of Malaya, Singapore, the West 
Indies Federation and Chile. In Chile, 
the devastating earthquake and tidal 
wave which so disrupted economic life 
and plans for economic development 
in 1960 led to the submission of 
emergency requests for assistance, and 
TAB was able to increase its Chilean 
program on the basis of contingency 
allocations and through increased con- 
tributions made to help relieve the 
Chilean situation. 


The 1960 Program 


Total obligations incurred under 
the expanded program during 1960 
amounted to $34.41 million, including 
$4.4 million for administrative and 
operational services costs. The cost 
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EUROPE LATIN AMERICA 
Served Came Served Came Served Came Served Came 
in from in from in from in from 
ALBANIA 1 0 ITALY 0 56 ARGENTINA 41 31 MEXICO 21 19 
AUSTRIA 0 12 LUXEMBOURG 0 2 BOLIVIA ad 6 NETHERLANDS 
BELGIUM 0 39 NETHERLANDS 0 112 BRAZIL 48 21 ANTILLES 0 1 
BULGARIA 0 2 NORWAY 0 54 BRITISH HONDURAS 0 0 NICARAGUA 11 0 
CYPRUS 10 0 POLAND 2 6 CHILE 50 49 PANAMA 8 0 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 0 8 PORTUGAL 0 9 COLOMBIA 44 11 PARAGUAY 31 2 
DENMARK 0 51 SPAIN 3 30 COSTA RICA 5 9 PERU 34 12 
FINLAND 0 16 SWEDEN 0 69 CUBA 16 10 PUERTO RICO 1 2 
FRANCE 0 204 SWITZERLAND 0 55 DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 2 1 SURINAM 1 0 
GERMANY, Fed. Rep. of 0 92 TURKEY 51 8 ECUADOR 3 10 THE WEST INDIES 3 0 
GREECE 23 11 USSR 0 47 EL SALVADOR 10, 1 JAMAICA 6 0 
HUNGARY 0 4 UNITED KINGDOM 0 337 FRENCH ANTILLES TRINIDAD 7 0 
ICELAND 2 4 YUGOSLAVIA 41 15 and GUIANA 1 0 URUGUAY 20 3 
IRELAND 0 15 REGIONAL 10 0 GUATEMALA 16 2 VENEZUELA 29 1 
HAITI 15 8 REGIONAL 80 0 
HONDURAS 20 1 
NORTH AMERICA MIDDLE EAST 
Served Came 
in from Served Came 
CANADA 0 96 ADEN r o 
UNITED STATES 
os eee a ae INTERNATIONAL AFGHANISTAN 18 
361 TEAM OF IRAN 73 (3 
IRAQ 31.3 
EXPERTS ISRAEL 32 13 
q— JORDAN 19 «17 
INTER- 16 LEBANON 27 12 
687 260 396 20 SAUDI ARABIA 13 0 
REGIONAL UNITED ARAB REP. 106 48 
PROJECTS YEMEN 8 0 
= REGIONAL 4% 0 
ASIA AND THE FAR EAST AFRICA 
Served Came Served Came Served Came Served Came 
in from in from in from in from 
AUSTRALIA 0 60 NEPAL 16 0 ALGERIA, RHODESIA and 
BURMA 50 4 NEW ZEALAND 0 21 French Depts. of 1 0 NYASALAND Fed. of 1 A 
CAMBODIA 26 2 NORTH BORNEO a 0 BRITISH EAST AFRICA RUANDA-URUNDI 
CEYLON 40 7 PAKISTAN 66 12 (E.A.H.C.) a 0 (Belgian adm.) 4 0 
CHINA, Rep. of 12 22 PHILIPPINES 30 15 CAMEROUN 2 0 SEYCHELLES 1 0 
Fed. of MALAYA 25 0 SARAWAK 4 0 CAMEROONS (UK adm.) 3 0 SIERRA LEONE 3 0 
INDIA 145 99 SINGAPORE 13 0 CHAD 0 1 SOMALIA 19 0 
INDONESIA 71 1 THAILAND 48 2 ETHIOPIA 37 0 SUDAN 46 3 
JAPAN 8 15 TONGA 2 0 GAMBIA 1 0 TANGANYIKA 
KOREA, Rep. of 5 0 VIET-NAM, Rep. of 20 0 GHANA 24 0 (UK adm.) 8 0 
LAOS 24 0 REGIONAL 78 0 GUINEA 12 0 TOGO 11 0 
KENYA 8 1 TUNISIA 30 0 
LIBERIA 17 0 UGANDA 1 0 
LIBYA 59 0 UNION OF 
MAURITIUS 2 0 SOUTH AFRICA 0 i 
MOROCCO 47 0 ZANZIBAR 5 0 
NIGERIA 12 0 REGIONAL 38 0 
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of the field program, that is, direct 
project costs, was $27.91 million, 
some 2.6 per cent less than the cor- 
responding total of $28.67 million in 
1959. 

By far the largest share of the pro- 
gram—77.9 per cent, costing $21.7 
million—was spent for the service of 
experts; $4.7 million, or 17.2 per cent, 
took the form of fellowships and study 


6 


grants; while the remainder, $1.3 mil- 
lion, or 4.9 per cent, was expended on 
equipment and supplies. 

The multilateral character of the 
program is well illustrated by the sta- 
tistics in the report relating to the ex- 
perts and their assignments. More 
than 25 per cent of the experts came 
from countries which were themselves 
receiving technical assistance. More 


than half the countries and territories 
which received expert services also 
provided one or more of their own ex- 
perts to serve abroad under the pro- 
gram. 

Thus, an agricultural extension spe- 
cialist from Greece served in Iraq; 
an Iraqi medical aide is working in 
the United Arab Republic; an animal 
disease specialist from the United 
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Came Place Came Place Came 

from studied from studied from 
ALBANIA 2 0 ITALY 0 89 ARGENTINA 45 
AUSTRIA 0 14 NETHERLANDS 7 87 BOLIVIA 12 
BELGIUM 0 31 NORWAY 1 11 BRAZIL 18 
BULGARIA 2 14 POLAND 69 13 BRITISH GUIANA 2 
CYPRUS 2 0 PORTUGAL 0 4 BRITISH HONDURAS 0 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 0 15 ROMANIA 3 4 CHILE 11 
DENMARK 0 143 SPAIN 198 6 COLOMBIA 20 
FINLAND 0 16 SWEDEN 7 63 COSTA RICA 8 
FRANCE 0 188 SWITZERLAND 0 109 CUBA 6 
GERMANY, Fed. Rep. of 0 153 TURKEY 42 22 DOMINICAN REP. 1 
GREECE 37 2 UKRAINIAN SSR 0 19 ECUADOR 7 
HUNGARY 2 17 USSR 0 227 EL SALVADOR 7 
ICELAND 1 1 UNITED KINGDOM 1 218 GUADELOUPE 1 
IRELAND 0 1 YUGOSLAVIA 425 7 
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“rom studied 
rom studie 271 
CANADA 0 37 : - 
UNITED STATES 
of AMERICA 1 223 FELLOWS 
WORKER-TRAINEES 
AND SCHOLARS 
INTER- 
REGIONAL 241 71 
PROJECTS T 
ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 
Grom studied “rom studied = 
AUSTRALIA 0 44 NORTH BORNEO 3 4 | ALGERIA, 
BRUNE! 1 0 PAKISTAN 40 3 | French Depts. of 6 
BURMA 40 13 PAPUA and NEW ANGOLA 1 
CAMBODIA 6 3 GUINEA (Aust. adm.) 1 0 | BASUTOLAND 1 
CEYLON 15 17 PHILIPPINES 42 61 | CAMEROUN 20 
CHINA, Rep. of 30 4 PORTUGUESE TERRIT. CANARY ISLANDS 0 
COOK ISLANDS 1 0 in INDIA 2 0 | CENTRAL AFRICAN 
Fed. of MALAYA 16 25 PORTUGUESE TIMOR 1 0 | REPUBLIC 6 
Fil 2 0 RYUKYU ISLANDS 1 0 | CHAD 5 
HONG KONG 4 3 SARAWAK 3 0 | CONGO (Brazzaville) 3 
INDIA 104 101 SINGAPORE a 18 | CONGO (Leopoldville) 2 
INDONESIA 41 4 SOLOMON ISLANDS 3 0 | DAHOMEY 4 
JAPAN 48 29 THAILAND 58 50 | ETHIOPIA 9 
KOREA, Rep. of 35 0 TONGA 1 0 | GABON 1 
LAOS 17 0 TRUST TERRIT. of the GHANA 7 
MALDIVE ISLANDS 1 0 PACIFIC IS. (US adm.) 4 0 | GUINEA 4 
NETHERLANDS VIET-NAM, Rep. of 13 2 1 IVORY COAST 4 
NEW GUINEA 1 0 WESTERN SAMOA KENYA 7 
NEW ZEALAND 0 19 (N.Z. adm.) 1 0 | LIBERIA 3 
LIBYA 17 





LATIN AMERICA 





Place Came Place 
studied from studied 
7 GUATEMALA 7 6 

1 HAITI 6 0 
26 HONDURAS 8 1 
0 MEXICO 60 36 

0 NICARAGUA a 1 
69 PANAMA 3 3 
3 PARAGUAY $ 0 

2 PERU 18 2 

1 PUERTO RICO 0 4 

0 THE WEST INDIES 4 0 

1 JAMAICA 2 19 

0 URUGUAY 6 0 

0 VENEZUELA 6 10 














MIDDLE EAST 





Place 
from studied 
AFGHANISTAN 4 0 
BAHREIN 1 0 
IRAN 38 20 
IRAQ 22 0 
ISRAEL 43 5 
JORDAN 44 1 
LEBANON 17 26 
SAUD! ARABIA 17 0 
UNITED ARAB REP. 107 63 
YEMEN 15 0 
AFRICA 
Place Came Place 
studied from studied 
MADAGASCAR 5 0 
1 MALI 12 2 
0 MAURITANIA 1 0 
0 MOROCCO 9 5 
19 MOZAMBIQUE 1 0 
1 NIGER 2 0 
NIGERIA 12 7 
0 RHODESIA and 
0 NYASALAND, Fed. of 8 1 
0 SENEGAL 3 1 
0 SIERRA LEONE 2 0 
0 SOMALIA 18 0 
1 SUDAN 24 0 
0 TANGANYIKA (UK adm.) 2 1 
26 TOGO 7 0 
0 TUNISIA 24 1 
0 UGANDA 7 2 
2 UNION OF 
0 SOUTH AFRICA 0 1 
0 UPPER VOLTA 2 0 











Arab Republic is serving in India; an 
Indian geologist in Brazil; a Brazilian 
agricultural statistician in Venezuela, 
and so on. 


Evaluation 


Two chapters of the 1960 report are 
devoted to the subject of evaluation of 
the technical assistance program. The 
first (Chapter V), following the prac- 
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tice of previous years, gives a general 
global survey of the effectiveness of 
the program and of the factors which 
tended to reduce or increase this ef- 
fectiveness. The next chapter presents 
a special evaluation study, devoted en- 
tirely to the subject of training insti- 
tutes and centres organized under the 
expanded program since its inception 
in 1950. 


Among the 16 brief illustrative ex- 
amples of projects which have yielded 
“significant results,” the report, in the 
chapter on general evaluation, gives as 
an example the Vaccine Production 
Institute in Kabul, Afghanistan. The 
institute, with the assistance of a WHO 
expert, was able to boost its produc- 
tion to 25,000 doses daily during the 
mid-summer outbreak of cholera, thus 
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materially contributing to the rapid 
checking of the epidemic and also sav- 
ing considerable foreign exchange 
which would otherwise have been re- 
quired for the purchase of vaccine 
from abroad. 

Another example given is that of a 
United Nations textile expert in Vene- 
zuela who advised a number of cotton 
mills and knitting factories on man- 
agement and production techniques. 
With his help, the industry has de- 
veloped to a degree that will result in 
the availability of certified cotton on 
the local market this year for the first 
time. 

In Yugoslavia there is an excellent 
network of laboratories and plants for 
milk production developed and op- 
erated by national technicians, most of 
whom had been trained by an FAO 
mission which, in earlier years, had 
advised on the initial stages of the 
milk production project. 

A highly successful civil aviation 
project in Peru, conducted with the 
expert advice provided by Icao, will 
soon provide the country’s first quali- 
fied commercial pilots and aircraft 
mechanics. The project now owns six 
aircraft for flight instruction, one Link 
trainer, spare parts, classroom equip- 
ment and a full supply of technical 
textbooks. 


Training Institutes, Centres 


For the purpose of its special evalu- 
ation of training institutes and centres, 
the Board received detailed informa- 
tion on a total of 141 projects. Of 
these, 95 were in the category of long- 
term institutes and centres organized 
on national lines; 24 were long-term 
undertakings of a regional or inter- 
regional nature, and the remaining 22 
represent regional short-term centres. 
The chapter is divided into three sec- 
tions covering each of these phases 
of training, followed by statistical 
studies relating to the comparative 
costs to the expanded program and to 
the governments involved in operating 
the various institutes, the numbers of 
persons trained and the number of 
fellowships awarded for attendance at 
the institutes. 

As for the 95 national long-term 
projects, statistical information was 
available for about three quarters. It 
showed a total expanded program ex- 
penditure of almost $15 million and 
indicated that the receiving govern- 
ments had spent more than twice that 
amount for their share of the estab- 
lishment, maintenance and staffing of 
the facilities concerned. TaB’s statis- 
tics show that by September 30, 1960, 
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some 27,000 young men and women 
had completed their training at 72 
of the 95 national institutes and cen- 
tres for which figures were available. 
In 22 of the 24 regional institutes, 
another 3,464 had completed their 
training as of the same date, and an 
additional 5,479 were enrolled in cur- 
rent courses. -* : 


The report shows the greatest vol- 
ume of training has been in the fields 
of technical education and training, 
vocational training and fundamental 
education. The second largest category 
includes training in medical and allied 
fields and in the various techniques of 
civil aviation. Other fields in which the 
expanded program contributed toward 
the training of personnel include pub- 
lic administration, statistics, communi- 
cations, industrial development and 
productivity and agricultural develop- 
ment. Among the projects which are 
described is the Libyan Technical and 
Clerical Training Centre, where 460 
graduates had completed their train- 
ing by the end of 1959; the Imperial 
Ethiopian Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, which has provided in-service 
training to more than 260 civil serv- 
ants; and the Regional Fundamental 
Education Training Centre for Latin 
America (CREFAL), in which 19 coun- 
tries have participated since 1951. En- 
rollment at CREFAL totalled 652 stu- 
dents by the end of 1960, of whom 
462 had graduated and the rest were 
currently taking courses. 


Other chapters of the TAB annual re- 
port deal with the components of the 
program and its main trends during 
1960; the individual activities of the 
nine participating organizations under 
EPTA (the United Nations and eight 
related intergovernmental agencies) 
and their activities under their regular 


programs; and administration . and 
finance. 
Special Fund 


In its introductory pages, the re- 
port stresses that, with the rapid 
spread of field operations of the Spe- 
cial Fund during 1960, “cooperative 
relationships between the two pro- 
grams have deepened and widened.” 
As experience is gained, it notes, the 
complementary nature of the two pro- 
grams becomes increasingly evident. 
A significant proportion of the Special 
Fund projects is a direct outgrowth of 
earlier EPTA activities, while there are 
many more to which EPTA has con- 
tributed indirectly, it adds. 

The introduction to the report also 
notes the increasingly effective role be- 








ing played by the network of Tap 
resident representatives, which js 
presently being greatly extended and 
strengthened. “Procedures are being 
improved and simplified, and the pos. 
sibility of flexible and speedy action 
further extended,” it points out. 

The introduction begins with the 
following summation: 

“The opening of the second decade 
in the work of the expanded program 
was marked by a year of modest de- 
velopment, but exceptional promise, 
Measured in statistical terms, 1960 
was not notable for striking advances 
on the achievements of the previous 
year. Indeed it proved to be a year 
of consolidation rather than growth. 
It will, however, be remembered for 
four important developments. 

“For the first time, programming 
was undertaken on a two-year cycle, 
and plans were laid to introduce a 
radical change in programming pro- 
cedures which, it is hoped, will greatly 
improve the effectiveness of its work. 
It was a year in which it was demon- 
strated that minor but imaginative 
changes in administrative rules . . . 
sufficed to enable the program to re- 
spond flexibly and swiftly to new situ- 
ations, notably the new political world 
of Africa and in earthquake-stricken 
Chile. The work of the resident repre- 
sentative, now extended to cover Spe- 
cial Fund activities, received authori- 
tative endorsement from the Adminis- 
trative Committee for Coordination 
and the Economic and Social Council 
in 1960; and the Technical Assistance 
Committee made substantially  in- 
creased financial provision for an ex- 
tended and strengthened field service. 

“These important developments 
could scarcely have taken place in 
the absence of improved financial ex- 
pectations. Happily these, too, were 
not denied. As evidence of their belief 
in the usefulness of the program, con- 
tributing governments have already 
pledged $41.3 million for the year 
1961, an increase of $7.2 million or 
21.12 per cent over contributions for 
1960. This is the largest annual im 
crease in pledged contributions—both 
relatively and absolutely—since the 
expanded program began operations, 
and it is expected that some additional 
pledges will be announced during the 
course of the year.” 

The main problems still outstand 
ing, the report declares, are recruit 
ment of qualified experts to fill the 
growing number of posts, and cur 
rency management, and both prob 
lems are receiving greater attention 
from TAB. 
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yas 37,000 citizens of Western 
Samoa trooped to the polls on 
May 9 to vote in a United Nations- 
supervised plebiscite designed to deter- 
mine the political future of this New 
Zealand-administered trust territory. 
The preliminary results of the plebi- 
scite, which was recommended by the 
General Assembly last December, 
showed that a majority of the Samoan 
voters approved a constitution—drawn 
up for the territory in October 1960 
—and also agreed that Western Samoa 
should attain independence on that 
basis on January 1, 1962. 

This means that Western Samoa 
will become the first of the tropical 
island groups in the South Pacific to 
achieve independence and will also 
be the world’s first Polynesian state. 

The final results of the plebiscite re- 
vealed that a total of 37,897 men 
and women, out of a total popula- 
tion of just over 108,000, participated 
in the poll. 


The Questions 


Two questions were put before the 
Samoans, with the following answers 
indicated by the results: 

(1) Do you agree with the consti- 
tution adopted by the constitutional 
convention on October 28, 1960?—In 
favor, 31,426; against, 4,909. 

(2) Do you agree that on January 


Samoa, is seated to the left of the 
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1, 1962, Western Samoa should be- 
come an independent state on the ba- 
sis of that constitution?—In favor, 
29,882, against, 5,108. 

The plebiscite was conducted by 
New Zealand, as the administering au- 
thority of the territory. 

The United Nations Plebiscite Com- 
missioner, Dr. Najmuddine Rifai, of 
the United Arab Republic, expressed 
his satisfaction with the orderly man- 
ner in which the plebiscite was con- 
ducted. He also praised the enthu- 
siasm, discipline and sense of national 
consciousness displayed by the Samo- 
an people. Dr. Rifai, who was elected 
Plebiscite Commissioner by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, was aided by a team 
of 12 United Nations staff members. 
The Commissioner will now report on 
the organization, conduct and results 
of the plebiscite to the Trusteeship 
Council, which meets in June. The 
Council, in turn, will transmit the 
report with any recommendations 
deemed necessary to the sixteenth ses- 
sion of the General Assembly in Sep- 
tember. 


Day to Remember 


Dr. Rifai left Apia, the capital of 
Western Samoa, on May 16. Before 
his departure he issued a statement in 
which he commended the Samoan 
people and leaders for their orderly 
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A Vote for Independence 


Western Samoans in Plebiscite Approve Constitution 


conduct at the polls and the New Zea- 
land plebiscite officials for the “im- 
partiality and objectivity” shown dur- 
ing the plebiscite. 

Dr. Rifai said: “May 9 is a day 
which the Samoan people can proudly 
remember, not only because of the 
historic choice they made, but also be- 
cause, in making that choice, they 
gave ample evidence of a high sense 
of responsibility. 

“I was particularly impressed on 
polling day by the orderly manner in 
which Samoan citizens flocked to the 
polls, each waiting patiently for his 
or her turn to cast their vote. In view 
of the fact that this was the first time 
that the right to vote was given to 
every eligible Samoan citizen, the re- 
sults achieved were most encouraging. 

“Such an admirable performance is 
a great tribute to the wise Samoan 
leaders who have ledtheir people to 
such a remarkable ’state of political 
rgaturity. & 

“In the course of the last four 
weeks, my observers and I toured the 


territory extensively for the purpose - 


of contacting the people and learning 
about the preparations for polling day. 

“Before I bid this beautiful country 
goodby, I should like to say how 
deeply appreciative I am of the great 
contribution which the Plebiscite Ad- 


(Continued on page 43) 


Dr. Najmuddine Rifai, the United Nations Plebiscite Commissioner, fourth from right (wearing dark glasses) attending 
a Samoan ceremony, in the period preceding the plebiscite. Tupua Tamasese, one of Fautua (Chief of State) of Western 
Commissioner, and Mata’afa Fiame, Prime Minister of Western Samoa, is second from right. 
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THE ATOM 


guideposts for safe and peaceful use 





Netherlands’ uranium, Norway’s heavy water; countries’ 
joint research project produces isotopes for use abroad. 


— fire, atomic energy can prove 
a useful servant to man—when 
properly controlled. And like fire, ra- 
dioactive materials can spread damage 
when they get out of hand. Human 
skill and organization can minimize 
these hazards. 

One of the tasks specified in the 
statute of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency is to establish or adopt 
standards of safety for protection of 
health and minimization of danger to 
life and property. Another is to pro- 
vide for the‘ application of such stand- 
ards to operations under any bilateral 
or multilateral arrangement. 

The statute provides for the agency 
to adopt standards and apply them in- 
ternationally in consultation and col- 
laboration with the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies concerned. 
Many of these agencies had begun 
serving the cause of peaceful appli- 
cations of atomic energy long before 
IAEA began operations in 1957. As a 
matter of everyday routine, the agency 
links its own work with the corre- 
sponding interests of ILO, FAO, UNE- 
sCO, WHO, WMO and IMCO. 

Iaza also works closely with the 
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United Nations Economic and Social 
Council, participates in the United Na- 
tions technical assistance program, 
submits data to the United Nations 
Scientific Coramittee on the Effects of 
Atomic Radiation and collaborates 
with the United Nations in energy 
studies, such as on the power needs of 
any nation requesting a survey. 

Many of the 74-member nations of 
the agency have their own national 
atomic energy commissions, and one 
of the main functions of its headquar- 
ters in Vienna is to serve as a clearing 
house for technical information de- 
veloped by those commissions and the 
many educational and research insti- 
tutions with which they are associated. 
For example, safety procedures fol- 
lowed successfully in such national 
atomic energy programs can be use- 
fully adapted by other nations: one 
of the agency’s main objectives is to 
link the programs in international 
“framework” agreements by which 
economic development of atomic en- 
ergy can be broadened throughout the 
world. 

There are several reasons why it is 
important for these measures to be 


developed on an international basis, 
Should nuclear accidents occur, the 
radioactivity released might conceiy- 
ably affect populations beyond the 
borders of the country in which the 
accident occurs. Radioactive wastes, 
if discharged into the sea, rivers, the 
ground or the atmosphere, may con- 
ceivably affect populations of more 
than one nation. Atomic energy de- 
velopments in most parts of the world 
are dependent on international com- 
merce, for few nations have the raw 
materials, the manufacturing capacity 
and the scientific capability for a self- 
sufficient atomic energy industry. Fur- 
thermore, specialized atomic energy 
personnel and equipment are scarce 
and expensive. Problems which all na- 
tions must overcome in developing 
the applications of atomic energy are 
basically similar. It is relatively eco- 
nomical and efficient for regulatory 
measures to be worked out on a co- 
operative, international basis, in con- 
trast to the complications of overlap- 
ping bilateral treaties. 


Basic Measures and Standards 


A year ago IAEA’s 23-nation Board 
of Governors approved the first regu- 
lations in the agency’s health and 
safety measures. These set forth the 
conditions under which agency safety 
rules are likely to be applied. They 
also establish the procedures which 
would be involved in such applica- 
tions. 


The agency’s basic safety standards 
are currently being prepared and may 
be submitted for approval by the end 
of this year to the Board. One part 
prescribes maximum permissible levels 
of exposure to radiation and is based 
largely on the recommendations of the 
International Commission on Radio 
logical Protection. A second part sets 
forth some fundamental administrative 
actions which should be taken to pro- 
tect the health of those who may be 
exposed to radiation hazards. 


Maximum permissible exposure lev- 
els are expected to be prescribed sep 
arately for workers directly engaged in 
radiation work; for other workers who 
may be in exposed areas as a result of 
their employment; for other individ 
uals in the population; and for the 
population as a whole. 

Late in 1958 the agency published 
a manual, Safe Handling of Radio 
isotopes, directed particularly to small 
scale users who may not have direct 
access to other sources of information. 

The first part of the manual i 
primarily administrative in emphasis, 
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containing recommendations on staff 
organization, medical ‘supervision, per- 
sonnel and area monitoring, and main- 
tenance of records. There are also 
sections on storage of sources, trans- 
portation of radioactive material, acci- 
dents, decontamination of personnel 
and equipment, and disposal of radio- 
active wastes. 

An appendix quotes data from rec- 
ommendations of the Radiological 
Protection Committee as to maximum 
permissible levels for exposure of hu- 
man beings to external radiations; it 
also cites maximum permissible con- 
centrations in air and water of indi- 
vidual radioisotopes. 

Addenda to the manual deal in 
more detail with health physics and 
medical aspects of the handling of 
radioisotopes. The manual has been 
translated into approximately a dozen 
different languages and serves as mod- 
el legislation and practice in many 
member nations. 


Transport of Nuclear Materials 


This month 1AEa is publishing regu- 
lations on the transport of radioactive 
materials. In the last year both the 
agency’s Board of Governors and the 
General Conference of all 74 IAEA 
member nations authorized the appli- 
cation of the regulations to agency 
operations and operations assisted by 
the agency. Their use by member na- 
tions and international organizations 
was also recommended as a basis for 


preparation of national legislation and 
international codes. Drafting of the 
regulations was originally undertaken 
by IAEA in 1959. 

They cover transport of radioiso- 
topes, radioactive ores and other ma- 
terials with low or medium levels of 
radioactivity. They also deal with 
transport of materials of high levels, 
such as irradiated reactor fuels, where 
the level of radioactivity is high and 
a danger of criticality may exist. 


Safety of Nuclear Reactors 


The multiplication of nuclear reac- 
tors throughout the world has drawn 
the agency’s attention to the need for 
standards to ensure that they are safe. 
In fact, hundreds of nuclear reactors 
—some for research, some as a source 
of power—have operated safely for 
years in various parts of the world. A 
few incidents have occurred, however, 
which showed that a reactor accident 
can endanger both operating person- 
nel and persons living in the vicinity. 
The agency has prepared a set of rec- 
ommendations regarding the safe op- 
eration of research reactors and criti- 
cal assemblies. 

The manual on Safe Operation of 
Research Reactors and Critical As- 
semblies is being published in mid- 
1961 as a document in the agency’s 
safety series. It contains suggestions 
on safety problems in the design, in- 
strumentation, construction and opera- 
tion of critical assemblies. Other sec- 





On request, 1sEA supplied a team of experts to make a safety 
evaluation of the research reactor located at Petten, Netherlands. 
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tions deal with personnel, training, 
safety committees, documents and 
procedures to be followed in emergen- 
cies. 

Reactor designers prepare a detailed 
technical report dealing with all as- 
pects that. might have a bearing on 
safety. This report is then presented 
to an advisory panel composed of in- 
ternationally recognized experts in 
reactor safety. The panel next holds 
hearings to question designers, con- 
structors and operating staff. The ex- 
perts then render an opinion to help 
national authorities decide on the 
granting of permission for operation 
of the reactor. 


These procedures were applied for 
the first time to the Swiss research 
and materials testing reactor, “Diorit.” 
After their inspection of the plant and 
detailed questioning of the reactor 
staff, the panel of experts—consist- 
ing of leading reactor safety experts 
from Canada, France, Norway and 
the United States—concluded that the 
reactor could be operated without un- 
due risk to the health and safety of 
the public and so reported, in Novem- 
ber 1959, to the Federal Council of 
Switzerland. “Diorit” has been in op- 
eration since August 1960. 


The second application of the pro- 
cedures concerned the Netherlands 
High Flux Reactor, a research reactor 
at Petten, Netherlands. The panel of 
experts, unchanged except for replace- 
ment of the United States expert by 
another one from the same country, 
visited the reactor site early this year. 


The Agency has also assisted the 
Yugoslav government in the evalua- 
tion of the safety of the proposed site 
for a research reactor at Ljubljana. 
In a related activity, the agency is 
cooperating with the Danish Govern- 
ment in the evaluation of the safety 
of the harbor of Copenhagen for use 
by nuclear merchant ships. 


Waste Disposal 


Improper disposal of radioactive 
wastes could affect a large number of 
persons over long periods of time with 
little hope of any corrective measures 
undoing the harm. The agency’s study 
of disposal into the sea was in re- 
sponse to a resolution adopted at the 
1958 United Nations Conference on 
the Law of the Sea, which urged IAEA 
to consult other organizations and take 
action in assisting nations to control 
the release of radioactive materials in- 
to the sea. The agency was also 
charged with drawing up international- 
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ly acceptable regulations to prevent 
harm to man and his marine resources. 

An IAEA report by a panel of experts 
in 1960 concluded that: 

highly radioactive wastes should not 
now be released into the sea; 

wastes of low and intermediate ac- 
tivity should be released only into dis- 
posal sites designated by responsible 
national or international authorities; 


IAEA should maintain a register of 
waste disposals into the sea and should 
provide for any necessary standardi- 
zation of monitoring techniques; 


wastes from nuclear-powered ships 
should be released in such a way as 
not to injure the harvest of marine 
products, conforming, in harbors and 
national waters, to those regulations 
laid down in the vessel’s license or by 
appropriate international authorities. 

In January 1961 another panel sug- 
gested that IAEA organize certain fur- 
ther technical studies. Meanwhile ten- 
tative legal texts reflecting the panel’s 
various views and interim conclusions 
are being prepared for review later 
this year. 

Radioactive wastes discharged into 
fresh water can also present interna- 
tional problems. Rivers, lakes and 
other fresh-water bodies may be 
shared by more than one country, and 
ground water may move across na- 
tional boundaries. An _ international 
panel convened in November 1960 to 
consider this subject is expected to 
meet three times this year. Its purpose 
is to prepare a report which can pro- 
vide scientific guidance for whatever 
administrative, legal or political ac- 
tions governments or international 
bodies may wish to take in this field. 





Sampling seaweed and sand off Cum- 
berland coast for radioactivity traces. 
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Coffee exposed to radiation in Costa 
Rica to determine effect on beans. 


Beyond IAEA safety regulations al- 
ready listed, IAEA has also given at- 
tention to the legal situations which 
might arise if, despite all precautions, 
nuclear accidents should occur. Sep- 
arate consideration has been given to 
accidents involving land-based nuclear 
installations and to those involving nu- 
clear ships. 

A panel to consider liability result- 
ing from accidents to land-based in- 
stallations was convened in 1958. It 
prepared an international convention 
intended to provide maximum protec- 
tion to the public while at the same 
time encouraging the development of 
nuclear industry. The agency hopes 
that a revised draft may be submitted 
to a diplomatic conference for formal 
enactment. 

Certain main principles set forth 
in the draft convention include the fol- 
lowing: liability for damage or injury 
from nuclear accidents should exist 
without requiring victims to establish 
proof of fault or négligence; liability 
should be concentrated in the operator 
of the installation responsible for the 
damage; liability should be covered 
by adequate insurance or other finan- 
cial security; liability should be limited 
both in amount and as to time within 
which claims can be made; and juris- 
diction over actions should lie with 
courts of the state in which the instal- 
lation causing damage is located. 

With the Soviet nuclear-powered 
ice-breaker Lenin now operating in the 
Arctic, and the American nuclear 
merchant ship Savannah scheduled to 
begin sea tests late this year, there is 
a need for an international agreement 
setting forth the legal obligations 
which would be engineered by ac- 
cidents involving such vessels. An 
agency panel met twice during 1960 
to consider this problem. Its views, 
many of them similar to land-based 
reactor proposals, were submitted to 
the Diplomatic Conference on Mari- 











time Law held in Brussels during 
April. There IAEA co-sponsored with 
the Inter-governmental Maritime Cop- 
sultative Organization an agenda item 
dealing with nuclear ships; a draft con- 
vention adopted at the conference will 
now be submitted to members of both 
organizations for ratification. 

The five other areas of IAEA activity 
beyond the regulatory and safeguards 
programs are research, development 
and application of atomic energy; pro- 
vision of limited amounts of nuclear 
equipment and arranging for the pro- 
curement, processing, fabrication, ship- 
ment and technical control of nuclear 
materials; provision of scientific infor- 
mation; training; and laboratory facili- 
ties. 

Some of the uncertainties now pre- 
venting the establishment of definitive 
regulations on waste disposal into the 
sea may be resolved by a program 
of research which is to be conducted 
by utilizing the facilities of the In- 
stitute of Oceanography in Monaco 
under an agreement recently con- 
cluded by the agency with that in- 
stitute and the Government of 
Monaco. 

Similarly, a dosimetry experiment 
conducted by the agency in 1960 at 
the Boris Kidric Institute at Vinca, 
Yugoslavia, contributed valuable in- 
formation about the effects on human 
beings of radiation from a reactor 
which goes out of control. These find- 
ings are being studied for their pos- 
sible effect on safety regulations. 

This interplay between technology 
and regulation is expected to have an 
increasingly important role in IAEA’s 
programs which serve its 74 member 
nations. 





Man in protection equipment prob- 
ing for radiation in Oak Ridge plant. 
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N agreement on general principles 
between the President of the 
Republic of the Congo and the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations 
was announced on May 17 in a report 
by the Secretary-General on certain 
steps taken in regard to implementa- 
tion of the Security Council’s resolu- 
tion of February 21, 1961. 


In that agreement, President Kasa- 
yubu accepted the resolution—in par- 
ticular, paragraphs A-2 and B-2. He 
and Justin Bomboko, for the Repub- 
lic of the Congo, and F. C. Nwokedi 
and Robert Gardiner, for the Secre- 
tary-General, initialled the agreement 
on April 17; and on April 26 Secre- 
tary-General Hammarskjold sent a let- 
ter to President Kasavubu signifying 
his approval of the text as initialled. 


The report stated that the United 
Nations Command in the Congo had 
received substantial increases in its 
strength and that, as a result of ac- 
tions taken and of redeployment of 
its forces, the danger of emerging civil 
war had been substantially lessened. 
A total of 37 mercenaries had been 
taken into custody and evacuated. 


Paragraph A-2 of the February 21 
resolution had urged that measures be 
taken for the immediate withdrawal 
and evacuation from the Congo of 
all Belgian and other foreign military 
and paramilitary personnel and po- 
litical advisers not under the United 
Nations Command, and mercenaries. 


Paragraph B-2 had urged that Con- 
golese armed units and _ personnel 
should be reorganized and brought un- 
der discipline and control, and ar- 
rangements be made on impartial and 
equitable bases to that end and with 
a view to the elimination of any pos- 
sibility of interference by such units 
and personnel in the political life of 
the Congo. 


Annexed to the Secretary-General’s 
Teport of May 17 were the text of the 
agreement on general principles and 
the text of the letter of April 26 to 
President Kasavubu. 


Agreement on General Principles 


The text of the agreement follows: 

As a member of the United Nations, 
the Republic of the Congo, whose 
sovereignty should not be in doubt, 
8 under an obligation to respect the 
Charter of the Organization and to 
carry out the resolution of the Secu- 
tity Council. 


The Republic of the Congo accepts 
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REPORT ON THE CONGO: 


Danger of Civil War Lessened, 


Agreement Reached on General Principles 


the resolution of February 21, 1961, 
taking into account 

(1) that the United Nations re- 
affirms its respect for the sovereignty 
of the Republic of the Congo in the 
implementation of the resolution; 

(2) that the aim of the resolution 
of February 21, paragraphs A-2 and 
B-2, is to eliminate all deleterious 
foreign influence. To this effect the 
President of the Republic of the Congo 
will receive all possible assistance of 
the United Nations; 

(3) that the United Nations is to 
assist the President of the Republic 
so that all foreign personnel, whether 
civilian; military or paramilitary, and 
all mercenaries and political advisers 
who have not been recruited or re- 
called under the authority of the Pres- 
ident, be repatriated from the Congo 
within the shortest possible period of 
time. To implement the above and 
taking into account the recognition of 
the sovereign rights of the Republic 
and the constitutional powers which 
he holds, the President of the Repub- 
lic will re-examine the appointments 
of foreign civilian, military and para- 
military personnel made under his au- 
thority and will take the necessary 
decisions compatible with the interests 
of the Republic of the Congo; 

(4) that the United Nations is to 
give to the President of the Republic 
all possible assistance in: 

(a) recruiting the technicians need- 
ed by the Republic of the Congo, 
without, however, having a monopoly 
of such recruitments; 

(b) training the administrative and 
technical cadres by granting fellow- 
ships and establishing specialized in- 
stitutes. 

The Republic of the Congo recog- 
nizes the need to reorganize the Na- 
tional Army, it being understood that 
this reorganization is to be carried 
out under the authority of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, with United 
Nations assistance and on the basis 
of the proposals made by the Chief 
of State in his letter of March 5, 
1961, to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. 


The detailed application of the basic 
agreement outlined above shall be sub- 
ject, in each case, to a careful study 
on the part of the Government of the 
Republic of the Congo and the United 
Nations. 


Letter of Approval 


The text of the Secretary-General’s 
letter of April 26 to President Kasa- 
vubu follows: 

I have the honor to refer to the 
Accord de principe relating to the 
Security Council resolution of Feb- 
ruary 21, 1961, the text of which, for 
confirmation, is annexed to this letter. 
You will recall that it was necessary 
for my representatives, in view of 
their terms of reference, to reserve to: 
me the right of final approval of the’ 
agreement on the side of the United 
Nations. 

I have now heard from my repre- 
sentatives a full account of the dis- 
cussions leading to the agreement and 
have considered with them and with 
my other advisers all of its provisions 
and implications. May I say that I 
have been encouraged by the results 
of the discussions which took place 
between you and your colleagues and 
my representatives in terms not only 
of the substance of the agreement it- 
self, but also of the spirit of con- 
structive cooperation and mutual trust 
which my representatives have reported 
to me as having characterized the dis- 
cussions. 

I understand and appreciate that the 
agreement represents, on the side of 
the Republic of the Congo, the full 
and free exercise of the sovereign rights 
of the Republic, including the recog- 
nition of its obligations as a member 
state of the United Nations, particu- 
larly in respect of the resolution con- 
cerned. On the side of the United 
Nations, the agreement indicates the 
intention of the Organization to afford 
assistance to the Republic of the Con- 
go in meeting those same obligations. 
It is worth noting that in striking the 
balance between your obligations and 


(Continued on page 31) 
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by W. L. DE VRIES 


President of the Assembly 
and Director-General of Shipping, 


Netherlands Ministry of Transport 


Mn: Assembly of the Inter-Gov- 
ernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization (1McO) has recently 
completed its second session in Lon- 
don. Like its first session, which took 
place in January 1959, the second was 
also held at Church House, Westmin- 
ster, where the Preparatory Commit- 
tee of the United Nations first met 
during 1945. 

The second Assembly session—from 
April 5 to 14—has provided us with 
encouraging evidence indeed of the 
steadily increasing strength of this 
young member of the United Nations 
family. Whereas at the time of the 
1959 Assembly mmco comprised fewer 
than 30 nations, its membership now 
has reached 47; in addition, the sec- 
ond Assembly cleared the decks for 
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the admission of yet another new 
member state, Mauritania. 

It was also significant that 18 states 
which are not members sent observers 
to the meetings of the second session, 
and many of them participated in dis- 
cussions on certain agenda items. These 
were Brazil, Cameroun, Costa Rica, 
Federation of Malaya, Holy See, Hun- 
gary, Iraq, Jordan, Mauritania, Mo- 
rocco, Peru, Republic of Korea, Saudi 
Arabia, Somalia, Spain, Thailand, Tu- 
nisia and Venezuela. In the historic 
confines of Church House there was 
thus little extra “deck” space for par- 
ticipants. 


The mmco Assembly meets every two 
years and is the policy-making body 
for the organization, which came into 
being in 1958 and was formally set 
up with headquarters in London dur- 
ing 1959 as the specialized agency of 
the United Nations dealing with mari- 
time transport. The convention estab- 
lishing the agency had been drafted in 
1948 by a United Nations maritime 
conference in Geneva. Because the 
President of the first session had been 
a Canadian, Louis C. Audette, the 
Assembly was opened by a representa- 
tive of Canada, George A. Drew. Mr. 
Drew, Canada’s High Commissioner 
in London, emphasized in his opening 
address that “oceans do not separate 
us, they bring us together.” 

In electing me unanimously as Pres- 
ident of the second session, the Assem- 
bly paid a signal honor to my native 
land, the Netherlands, with its long 
traditions and experience of the sea. 
I received encouraging support during 
the Assembly from W. Wisniewski, of 
Poland, and Captain Jonas Luis Sosa, 
of Argentina, who were elected First 
and Second Vice-President respective- 
ly. The third session of mmco’s Assem- 
bly will be held in London during 
1963. 


The Assembly’s agenda called for 
decisions on the expanded work pro- 
gram and on the budget proposed by 
the 1mco Council for 1962-63. All 
members were at one in supporting 
these proposals. Not only was the en- 
larged work program adopted in its 
entirety, but approval was given for 
increases in the staff and a larger 
budget, which thus provides Secretary- 
General Ove Nielsen with the material 
means to make an early start in tack- 
ling outstanding problems in the mari- 
time sphere. The new budget for 1962- 
63 was approved by the Assembly at 
a level of $892,350 for the two-year 
period. 

It seems to me that the deliberations 
of both sessions of the imco Assem- 








bly have been marked by a directness 
of aim and a brevity of speech and 
documentation which are most wel- 
come features of an agency dealing 
with practical shipping problems. The 
imco Assembly has shown on both 
occasions a desire to cut out the un- 
necessary and extraneous and to direct 
all its energies to tasks which the 
members consider of prime impor- 
tance and the early fulfilment of which 
is felt to be indispensable to the well- 
being of the maritime community. 
The Assembly discussions continue to 
be marked by a remarkable degree 
of unanimity and a general desire on 
all sides for cooperation. For all these 
reasons, I believe that the organization 
will gain increasing support in the 
shipping world and that the doubts 
and apprehensions which surrounded 
IMco during its formative stage will 
by now have been largely dissipated 
as the true purposes and objectives 
of the organization have become more 
evident. 

What then is IMCO now called upon 
to do by the 47 states which have 
just concluded their review of the 
future activities and resources of the 
agency? In the first place, the organi- 
zation has to maintain a steady course 
in carrying out the tasks allotted to 
it by the 1959 Assembly. IMco is, of 
course, responsible for the existing 
Convention on the Safety of Life at 
Sea and the International Regulations 
for Prevention of Collisions at Sea of 
1948. This convention and the asso- 
ciated regulations will, in due course, 
be superseded by the new convention 
and regulations which were revised by 
the Conference on the Safety of Life 
at Sea held in 1960. That conference 
was organized under the aegis of 
IMCO, with the collaboration of the 
United Kingdom Government which, 
before IMCO’s establishment, had dis- 
charged functions in respect of these 
and other maritime conventions and 
agreements. 


Tonnage Measurement 

The Assembly has also charged 
IMCO with the responsibility for con- 
tinuing the search for a solution to 
the complex problem of unifying the 
different systems for calculating mari- 
time tonnage measurement. This is 
clearly a matter for an international 
agency, since there are many diver- 
gencies in national procedure. It is 
obvious that difficulties arise in assess- 
ing harbor dues or canal charges based 
on tonnage measurement when ships 
under different flags have different sys- 
tems for arriving at their measurement. 
As in much else of 1mco’s work, the 
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aim is to reduce red-tape to a mini- 
mum. 

Similarly, tmco is also responsible 
for reviewing the present international 
code of signals used by shipping for 
communication purposes. Once again 
the aim is to keep abreast of the most 
recent developments and to ensure the 
highest possible standards of safety at 
sea. The specific object is to modernize 
and readapt the code to meet the pres- 
ent-day needs of ships and mariners. 

Two other questions before the As- 
sembly represent a somewhat wider 
interest than the purely technical con- 
ventions forming the groundwork of 
mmco’s activities. The first was in- 
creased IMCO participation in the 
United Nations Expanded Program 
of Technical Assistance; and the sec- 
ond was definition of the role which 
IMcCO must now play in the widespread 
international efforts to facilitate travel 
and transport throughout the world. 
Both these activities bring IMCO into 
closer cooperation with the United 
Nations, the other related agencies 
and a number of non-governmental 
international organizations already 
working in the maritime sphere. 

The Assembly decided that the exist- 
ing links established in 1959 between 
mwco and the expanded program of 
technical assistance should be strength- 
ened. It is hoped that the organiza- 
tion will be able to play an increas- 
ingly useful part in providing advice 
and guidance to the expanded pro- 
gram and the Technical Assistance 
Board on those technical maritime 
matters which are within its scope. 
This should prove a most fruitful task 
for Imco and should promote technical 
efficiency in a field which calls for co- 
operation between the advanced and 
less developed maritime powers. 

The Assembly also gave full ap- 
proval and support to an 1mco Coun- 
cil decision that the agency should 
play a role in the broad movement to 
facilitate travel and transport, which 
owes its origin to Economic and So- 
cial Council resolution 724 B(XXV- 
Ill). In particular, 1mco is to concen- 
trate on attempts to achieve a simplifi- 
cation of ships’ papers and of the mass 
of documents placed before pursers on 
ships all over the world. Imco will 
work in close cooperation with the 
Customs Cooperation Council and 
other interested non-governmental in- 
ternational organizations, many of 
which have been making steady prog- 
Tess in this field. This is a truly practi- 
cal project, which will commend it- 
self to all who have the best interests 
of the shipping world at heart. 
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A strong desire was evident at the 
Assembly for as early a date as pos- 
sible for the planned conference for 
the revision of the Convention for the 
Prevention of the Pollution of the 
Sea by Oil. It was decided that the 
conference should take place in Lon- 
don during March-April 1962; and 
governments and the secretariat were 
urged to press forward with the neces- 
Sary preparations. It is to be hoped 
that any new or revised convention 
will provide an important step for- 
ward in the objective of cleansing the 
seas from pollution by oil. 

The 1960 conference for the re- 
vision of the Convention on the Safety 
of Life at Sea, besides providing a new 
convention and collision regulations 
adapted to modern requirements, also 
encountered many outstanding techni- 
cal problems which the participants 
felt should be studied by imco. These 
problems fall largely into three cate- 
gories relating, first, to problems of 
stability of passenger ships, cargo 
ships and fishing vessels; secondly, to 
navigational and general safety mat- 
ters; and, thirdly, to miscellaneous 
technical questions, one example of 
which is the transport of dangerous 
goods by sea. The Assembly decided 
that the required studies of these ques- 
tions should be undertaken by mmco 
at as early a date as practicable and 
suggested the formation of appropriate 
working groups. 


Agreement with IAEA 


The Assembly further adopted a 
formal agreement with the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency which 
will come into effect as soon as it 
has been approved by the General 
Conference of that organization. A 
practical reason for the agreement is 
the development of nuclear-powered 
ships, which have an obvious connec- 
tion with both agencies. 

Rules for the admission to consulta- 
tive status of non-governmental inter- 
national organizations whose interests 
and activities are related to the pur- 
poses of IMcO were also adopted by 
the Assembly. Approval was thus 
given to the granting of permanent 
consultative status to the following 10 
organizations: International Chamber 
of Shipping, International Organiza- 
tion for Standardization, International 
Union of Official Travel Organiza- 
tions, International Shipping Federa- 
tion Ltd., International Electrotech- 
nical Commission, International Union 
of Marine Insurance, International 
Chamber of Commerce, International 


Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
International Association of Light- 
house Authorities and International 
Radio Maritime Committee. These or- 
ganizations had formerly enjoyed pro- 
visional status. 

During the first session of the As- 
sembly, difficulties had arisen through 
different interpretations of the defini- 
tion of “the largest ship-owning na- 
tions,” a phrase used in the imco Con- 
vention as one criterion for election 
to the Maritime Safety Committee. 
The 1959 Assembly thus asked the In- 
ternational Court of Justice for an ad- 
visory opinion on interpretation of this 
article of the convention. The Court, 
by nine votes to five, gave an advisory 
opinion that the Committee, as elect- 
ed, was not constituted in accordance 
with the convention. 


New Safety Committee 


As a result of that opinion, the sec- 
ond Assembly decided that the Mari- 
time Safety Committee elected on 
January 15, 1959, should be dissolved 
and that a new committee should be 
elected. The Assembly confirmed the 
measures taken by the Maritime Safe- 
ty Committee since 1959. According- 
ly, the Assembly elected France, 
Greece, Italy, Japan, Liberia, Norway, 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States as the eight largest ship-owning 
nations as shown in Lloyd’s Register 
of Shipping on February 28, 1961. 
The Assembly later elected to the 
committee a further six members as 
having an important interest in mari- 
time safety: Argentina, Canada, Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, Nether- 
lands, Pakistan and USSR. 

In accordance with articles 17 and 
18 of the mmco Convention, the As- 
sembly elected four members to the 
new Council which is to act as the 
governing body of the organization 
during the next two years. This 16- 
member body now consists of the fol- 
lowing states: Argentina, Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, Federal Republic of 
Germany, France, Greece, India, Italy, 
Japan, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 
USSR, United Kingdom and United 
States. 

This second session of the Assembly 
was characterized throughout by the 
same spirit of good will and coopera- 
tion which unites mariners every- 
where. For many representatives, it 
was their first experience of direct 
participation in the work of the or- 
ganization. The contribution of these 
new members will be of increasing 
importance in future years. 
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FOR THE DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


Promoting Industrialization 


Is Council’s Long-Range Goal 


6 iw Economic and Social Council, 
during its thirty-first session held 
at United Nations Headquarters from 
April 19 to 28, adopted two resolu- 
tions designed to aid developing coun- 
tries. One provides for a long-range 
and expanded program by the United 
Nations to promote industrialization. 
The other contains recommendations 
for the development, in those coun- 
tries, of information media. The first 
included a recommendation for es- 
tablishing an industrial development 
centre within the United Nations Sec- 
retariat, as proposed by the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Development. 

Other steps taken by the Council 
to further cooperation among nations 
in the economic and social fields in- 
cluded decisions to hold a second 
world population conference and other 
conferences on international travel 
and tourism and on cartography. The 
Council decided to transmit to govern- 
ments for their views a draft declara- 
tion submitted by the USSR on inter- 
national economic cooperation. 

Foss Shanahan, of New Zealand, 
was elected President of the Council; 
Eurico Penteado, of Brazil, First Vice- 
President; and Yordan Tchobanov, of 
Bulgaria, Second Vice-President. 

The Council met on April 4 and re- 
cessed because of the failure of the 
General Assembly up to that time to 
fill one remaining vacancy on the 
Council. On April 18 the Assembly, 
by 81 votes, elected Italy as a member. 


Industrial Development 


The Council considered the report 
of the Committee for Industrial De- 
velopment, which held its first session 
at United Nations Headquarters from 
March 22 to April 21, and recom- 
mended, among other things, an in- 
dustrial development centre. 

Such a centre would promote co- 
ordination of the efforts by the United 
Nations and related agencies in the 
field of industrialization, and its tasks 
would include collection, analysis and 
dissemination of experience gained in 
technical assistance projects related to 
mdustrialization. 
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The Committee recommended that 
the Council request the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to make a study of the methods 
of financing and capital requirements 
of exploration for petroleum in less 
developed countries, taking into ac- 
count information available from 
other sources such as the World Bank, 
which initiated a recent study on the 
subject, and to make the study avail- 
able to the Committee for Industrial 
Development at its second session. 
The Committee also established an in- 
tersessional working group that could 
be convened between meetings of the 
Committee. 

The Council unanimously endorsed 
the report of the Committee and re- 
quested the Secretary-General to take 
the necessary steps to carry out the 
program and the other recommenda- 
tions contained in it. It also invited the 
specialized agencies and the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency to take 
note of the report and to undertake 
its proposals separately, jointly or in 
collaboration with the United Nations. 


Bank and Fund Reports 


The Council also heard, and later 
took note of, two reports on financial 
and economic conditions: one by Per 
Jacobsson, Managing Director of the 
International Monetary Fund; the 
other by Eugene R. Black, President 
of the International Bank, who also 
reported for the International Finance 
Corporation and the International De- 
velopment Association, both affiliates 
of the Bank. 

Mr. Jacobsson said that, despite 
difficulties for some areas, the world 
economy in 1960 had another year of 
substantial growth. He cited specific 
gains in both industrial and non-in- 
dustrial countries, with industrial pro- 
duction up six per cent over 1959, 
generally increased output of agricul- 
tural products and raw materials, and 
expansion almost everywhere in the 
service trades. More currencies be- 
came convertible, and discriminatory 
trade practices were reduced. 

Mr. Jacobsson noted, among other 
things, the Monetary Fund’s increas- 








ing aid to newly independent states, 
its role in encouraging currency con. 
vertibility and pressing for removal 
of trade restrictions and its provision 
of a wider range of currencies to 
members needing foreign exchange. 

Mr. Black warned of grave danger, 
in the face of existing population 
growth, that the resources available 
for economic and social development 
would fall short of the needs. 

One of the most massive obstacles 
to raising living standards in the less 
developed countries, he said, was the 
tremendous rise in the populations of 
already crowded countries. He wel- 
comed improvements in control of 
disease and the lowering of death rates 
and noted that consequent problems 
had to be solved. 

Although he was not convinced that 
population growth would eventually 
outrun the world’s resources, that did 
not mean that population growth on the 
existing scale ought to be welcomed, 
he added. The theory that a big popv- 
lation implied a good market might 
be true for a rich country, but it was 
wildly irrelevant to the problems of 
most developing countries today. 

At any rate those countries should 
ask themselves whether they could af- 
ford such population growth. Where 
incomes were very low and economic 
development was a desperate need, 
such growth could be a crippling 
handicap, he said. 

The industrialized nations had 
shown willingness to help the under- 
developed countries, and all the evi- 
dence pointed to a greater flow of aid 
in coming years. However, it was in- 
creasingly doubtful whether domestic 
savings and foreign aid together would 
be sufficient to allow real progress if 
recent rates of population growth con- 
tinued for long. 

Pointing out that he had to be 
blunt, Mr. Black warned that “unless 
population growth can be restrained, 
we may have to abandon for this 
generation our hopes of economic 
progress in the crowded lands of Asia 
and the Middle East.” 

This was not a field in which im 
ternational agencies could do much, 
he added, but there was scope for 
governments to act, and it was time 
that they gave earnest attention to 
this threat to their aspirations. 

Some representatives in the Council 
agreed with Mr. Black’s conclusions. 
One of the arguments of others who 
opposed them was that problems 
raised by population growth were 
alien to the scope of the World Bank. 
Another argument was that the eco 
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nomic difficulties of underdeveloped 
countries stemmed not so much from 
their population growth as their slow 
economic growth, lack of planning 
and unfavorable terms of trade. 


Economic Cooperation 


On the question of a declaration on 
international economic cooperation, 
the Council had before it the draft 
declaration submitted to the Assembly 
at its fifteenth session by the USSR, 
together with views expressed in the 
debate on the subject in the Assem- 
bly’s Economic and Financial Com- 
mittee and a more recent draft dec- 
laration which the USSR submitted. 


This new draft declaration, among 
other things, calls for the strengthen- 
ing of economic relations among 
states irrespective of differences in 
their social systems or levels of eco- 
nomic development; non-interference 
in internal affairs; adherence to the 
principle of the most-favored-nation 
treatment; encouragement of the con- 
clusion of international commodity 
agreements; respect for the sovereignty 
of countries receiving economic and 
technical assistance; the right for any 
state to dispose of its natural resources 
in accordance with its national in- 
terests; the development, by the un- 
derdeveloped countries, of the key 
branches of their economy which 
would open up possibilities for the ac- 
cumulation of capital to finance the 
further economic development of 
their countries; and the extension to 
all countries of the scientific and tech- 
nical achievements that enlighten the 
living conditions of man. 


While several delegations spoke in 
favor of the principles of the draft 
declaration and others opposed them, 
the Council by a vote of 14 to 1 
(Afghanistan), with 3 abstentions 
(Bulgaria, Poland, USSR), decided 
to transmit to governments, for the 
purpose of ascertaining their views for 
consideration by the Council at its 
thirty-third session in the spring of 
1962, the revised Soviet draft declara- 
tion. 

The resolution embodied the main 
feason advanced during the debate 
for deferment of discussion. It con- 
sidered that the governments of mem- 
ber states and of the specialized agen- 
cies and the International Atomic 
Energy Agency should have suitable 
Opportunity to examine the question 
and to inform the Council of their 
general views, including whether a 
declaration on the subject would be a 
Suitable means of furthering the aims 
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of international economic cooperation 
and, if so, what the declaration should 
contain. 


Tourism 


The Council unanimously requested 
the Secretary-General to call a con- 
ference on international travel and 
tourism as soon as possible, but not 
later than the autumn of 1963. It 
also asked the Secretary-General, 
among other things, to prepare recom- 
mendations, in consultation if neces- 
sary with a group of not more than 
seven experts, concerning the nature, 
scope and location of the conference. 


Cartography 


The Council adopted three resolu- 
tions pertaining to international co- 
operation on cartography. 

One, calling for the convening, not 
later than the end of 1962, of a United 
Nations regional cartographic con- 
ference for Africa, was adopted 
unanimously. 

Another, requesting the Secretary- 
General to take all measures for call- 
ing an international technical confer- 
ence to review the specifications of the 
International Map of the World on the 
Millionth Scale, to be held in Bonn 
in the second half of 1962, was 
adopted 14 to none, with 3 absten- 
tions (Bulgaria, Poland, USSR). 

A third which, among other things, 
requests the Secretary-General to pro- 
vide clearing-house functions for col- 
lecting information by governments 
on the standardization of geographical 
names was adopted by a vote of 15 to 
none, with 2 abstentions (Bulgaria, 
USSR). 


Freedom of Information 


The Council’s discussions on free- 
dom of information were based on a 
report made by Tor Gjesdal, Director 
of the Department of Mass Communi- 
cation of UNESCO—“Development of 
Information Media in Underdeveloped 
Countries”—and a report on “De- 
velopments in the Field of Freedom 
of Information since 1954,” prepared 
at the Council’s request by a special 
consultant to the Secretary-General, 
Dr. Hilding Eek, Professor of Interna- 
tional Law at the University of Stock- 
holm. 


Introducing the UNESCO report, Mr. 
Gjesdal noted that it showed that 
nearly 70 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of the world, living in more than 
100 countries, lacked adequate in- 








formation facilities to a degree that 
denied them full enjoyment of the 
basic human rights of freedom of in- 
formation. 

The studies made for the report had 
also shown, he said, that there was 
a clear reciprocal relationship between 
development of the information media 
and economic and technical develop- 
ment. 

In the past, he observed, informa- 
tion had mainly been considered not 
as a productive factor, but as con- 
sumption, even as luxury consumption, 
and thus had not been given a role in 
economic planning; and yet statistics 
showed that expansion of a nation 3; 
economy was paralleled by the expan- 
sion of its information media and that, 
in fact, development of the media 
definitely spurred economic growth. 

Current economic and social ex- 
pansion in developing countries was 
likely to cause progressive increases 
in the demand for information media 
in those countries, Mr. Gjesdal went 
on. Tentative forecasts—based on esti- 
mates of future increases in the de- 
mand, particularly for newsprint—in- 
dicated that total demand for the 
media in Africa, Asia and Latin Amer- 
ica was likely to more than triple by 
1975; and that figure might be on the 
conservative side, for it did not take 
account of the efforts of spreading 
literacy. 

As an immediate target, UNESCO 
suggested that a country should aim 
to provide for every 100 of its in- 
habitants at least 10 copies of daily 
newspapers, five radio receivers, two 
cinema seats and two television re- 
ceivers. As many as 100 states and 
territories in Africa, Asia and Latin 
America, with a combined population 
of 1,1910 million — 66 per cent of the 
world total—fall short of that low 
minimum in all four of the mass 
media. UNESCO’s basic recommenda- 
tion, endorsed by the Commission on 
Human Rights, which had also con- 
sidered the UNESCO report (see UNIT- 
ED NATIONS REVIEW for April 1961), 
was that governments of less de- 
veloped countries might consider the 
possibility of formulating national 
programs for the development of in- 
formation media as part of their plan- 
ning for economic development. 

On the recommendation of the 
Commission on Human Rights, the 
Council unanimously expressed appre- 
ciation to UNESCO for the report; 
commended uNeEsco for its work in 
furthering the development of infor- 
mation media in less developed coun- 


(Continued on page 23) 
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: 1959, world economic activity was 
greater than in any previous post- 
war year and much greater than in the 
years immediately preceding the Sec- 
ond World War, the new issue of the 
United Nations Statistical Yearbook 
shows. 

Although data for the USSR, east- 
ern Europe, mainland China, North 
Korea and North Viet-Nam were not 
available for some of the tables in the 
Yearbook, a number of general com- 
parisons can be drawn. Thus the 
world’s factories and mines produced 
2% times as much in 1959 as in the 
last prewar year 1938; the world’s 
railways hauled more than 2% times 
as much freight; the world’s ships car- 
ried 1% times as much cargo as in 
1948; the world’s commercial airlines 
flew about 214 times the distance they 
flew in 1948. 

On the world’s roads there were 
twice as many passenger cars as in 
1948; the volume of world exports 
was nearly twice that in 1948; world 
production of energy increased more 
than 2% times between 1929 and 
1959; and in mid-1959, the entire 
world had 16 per cent more people 
than in 1950. 

The United Nations Statistical Y ear- 
book, 1960, released on May 14, is the 
twelfth issue of this publication. It was 
prepared by the Statistical Office of 
the United Nations with the active 
cooperation of the statistical authori- 
ties of some 150 countries and terri- 
tories and with the assistance of the 
United Nations specialized agencies 
and other intergovernmental bodies. 
It is bilingual—English and French— 
and contains 187 tables of interna- 
tional statistics on demographic, eco- 
nomic, financial, social and cultural 
subjects, generally covering the year 
1948 and some nine recent years. 

Some other facts to be gleaned from 
the Yearbook are: 

In 1959 the world had a total of 
365 million radios and 86 million 
television sets in use. 

France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, India, Japan, the USSR, the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States each published more than 10,- 
000 books in 1959. 

In the more advanced countries 
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world progress and change as measured 


by 
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there is generally one physician for 
every 1,000 inhabitants; in the less 
developed countries, approximately 
one physician for every 50,000 inhab- 
itants. 

There are at least 300 copies of 
newspapers for every 1,000 inhabi- 
tants in more advanced countries and 
only one copy of daily newspapers for 
every 1,000 inhabitants in less ad- 
vanced countries. 

The greatest number of long films 
—of about 6,500 feet—in 1959 was 
produced in Japan (500), followed by 
India (312 on the basis of a minimum 
length of about 11,000 feet). 


Population 


The population of the world was 
estimated at 2,905 million in mid- 
1959, compared with 2,495 million in 
1950, 2,246 million in 1940 and 1,810 
million in 1920. Asia (excluding the 
USSR) contains rather more than 
half the world total, and Oceania has 
the smallest population (less than one 
per cent of the world total). Europe 
and America each accounted for about 
14 per cent of world population in 
1959. 

During the period 1950-59, world 
population increased at the annual 
rate of 1.7 per cent. The annual rate 
of increase was highest in Oceania 
(2.4 per cent), closely followed by 
America (2.1 per cent), and lowest 
in Europe (0.8 per cent). For Asia 
and Africa the annual rates were close 
to the world rate. 

Europe (excluding the USSR) is the 
most densely populated continent, 
with 220 persons for every square 
mile, and Oceania the least densely 
populated continent, with five persons 
per square mile. The world average 
is 54 persons per square mile. The 
Netherlands holds the record in Eu- 
rope with 906 persons per square mile. 
Canada has a low population density 
of five persons per square mile. The 
United States has a density of 49 for 
each square mile. 

Only a few areas have experienced 
a decline in population in recent years 
(1953-59), notably East Berlin, where 
the decrease was at an annual average 
rate of 1.4 per cent, Ireland 0.6 per 





cent, and East Germany 0.8 per cent, 

The continental distribution of the 
estimated mid-1959 population (in 
millions) and annual percentage rates 
of increase from 1950 to 1959 (shown 
in parentheses where available) were 
as follows: world, 2,905 (1.7); Af- 
rica, 236 (1.9); America (North and 
South), 398 (2.1); Asia (excluding 
USSR), 1,624 (1.8); Europe (exclud- 
ing USSR), 421 (0.8); Oceania, 16 
(2.4); USSR, 210. 


World Production 


Industrial Production (Mining and 
Manufacturing). Comprehensive in- 
dexes recently computed by the United 
Nations Statistical Office show that 
world industrial production in 1960 





(excluding USSR, eastern Europe, 
mainland China) was 4% per cent 
greater than in 1959; production in 
1958 by more than 10 per cent. The 
volume of production in 1960 was 37 
per cent greater than in 1953, and just 
over 170 per cent greater than in the 
last prewar year (1938). 

For the USSR and eastern Euro 
pean countries (not included in the 
world index), the Statistical Y earbook 
gives the official industrial production 
indexes published or provided by 
those countries. From those indexes, 
it appears that USSR industrial pro 
duction in 1959 was nearly twice 3% 
great as in 1953 and more than six 
times as great as prewar. In Czecho 
slovakia, Eastern Germany, Poland 
and Romania, the increase in industrial 
production between 1953 and 1959 
was more than 70 per cent in each 
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case, in Bulgaria more than 120 per 
cent, and in Hungary 35 per cent. 

All the European countries (ex- 
cluding eastern Europe) continued to 
maintain in 1959 the rates of expan- 
sion attained in the previous year. 
Outstanding was the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, which increased its 
jndustrial production between 1953 
and 1959 by more than 60 per cent. 

The percentage increases in world 
production of some of the more im- 

ant industrial commodities be- 
tween 1953 and 1959 and between 
1948 and 1959—-shown in parentheses 
—were as follows: 

Coal, 27 (34); crude petroleum, 49 
(109); iron ore, 20 (85); electricity, 
66 (161); cement, 64 (183); crude 
steel, 30 (96); ships, 72 (279); motor 
vehicles, 30 (103). 

The four leading industrial coun- 
tries—United States, USSR, United 
Kingdom, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many—accounted respectively for the 
following percentages of world pro- 
duction in 1959: coal, 20, 19, 11 and 
7; crude petroleum, 35, 13, nil and 
0.5; electricity, 38, 13, 6 and 5; ce- 
ment, 20, 13, 4 and 8; steel, 28, 20, 
7 and 8; motor vehicles, 50, 4, 12 and 
13. 

Iron Ore. World production of iron 
ore (excluding mainland China) as 
expressed in terms of iron content in- 
creased by 9 million metric tons or 
about 5 per cent between 1958 and 
1959, but the production was still less 
by 6 per cent than the peak produc- 
tion of 203 million metric tons in 1957. 
United States production fell by 14 
per cent between 1958 and 1959 and 
was only 58 per cent of production in 
1957. The USSR produced 54.7 mil- 
lion metric tons of iron ore (in terms 
of iron content) in 1959, an increase 
of 6 per cent over 1958. 

Since 1958, the USSR has replaced 
the United States as the world’s larg- 
est producer of iron ore. In 1959 it 
produced 29 per cent of the world’s 
total, compared to 17 per cent pro- 
duced by the United States. France, 
Canada, Sweden and Venezuela, the 
next largest producers in that order, 
accounted for 10 per cent, 6 per cent, 
6 per cent and 5 per cent respectively. 

Compared with 1948, world iron 
ore production in 1959 was up by 88 
million metric tons or 85 per cent. 
Of this increase, nearly 39 million 
Metric tons is attributable to the 
USSR, where production more than 
tripled in this period, 12 million met- 
Tic tons to France, about 11 million 
metric tons to Canada, and more than 
10 million metric tons to Venezuela. 
On the other hand, there was a fall of 
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nearly 19 million metric tons in United 
States production between these years, 
though a peak production of 60.5 mil- 
lion metric tons was reached in 1953. 

It is estimated by the United States 
Bureau of Mines that the production 
of crude iron ore (iron content be- 
tween 50 and 60 per cent) in main- 
land China was about 45 million met- 
ric tons. This estimate is not included 
in the world production of iron ore. 

Production and Consumption of 
Steel. World production of crude 
steel, which was 305 million metric 
tons in 1959, increased by 31 million 
metric tons or 11 per cent over the 
previous year. The United States, with 
85 million metric tons in 1959, was 
the largest producer. This was an in- 
crease of 7 million metric tons or 
nearly 10 per cent over 1958. The 
USSR, with 60 million metric tons, 
was the next largest producer, fol- 
lowed by the Federal Republic of 
Germany (26 million), United King- 
dom (21 million), Japan (17 million), 
France (15 million), and mainland 
China (13 million). 

Taking the countries of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community as a unit, 
their production increased from 58 mil- 
lion to 63 million metric tons between 
1958 and 1959 and represented about 
21 per cent of total world production 
in 1959. 

Between 1948 and 1959, world 
steel production increased by 149 mil- 
lion metric tons or 96 per cent. Of 
this increase, 41 million tons have 
been accounted for by the USSR, 15 
million tons by Japan and 40 million 
tons by the countries now constituting 
the European Economic Community. 
Production in the USSR and in the 
European Economic Community al- 
most tripled. Production in Japan was 
nearly 10 times greater in 1959 than 
in 1948. 

The marked expansion in world 
production of crude steel has been 
accompanied by a rapid increase in 
apparent steel consumption by vir- 
tually all steel-consuming countries. 
For example, the consumption of steel 
in the United States in 1959 was 87 
million metric tons. This was followed 
by the USSR, 58 million tons; Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, 24 million; 
United Kingdom, 17 million; Japan, 
15 million; mainland China, 14 mil- 
lion; France, 12 million; and the coun- 
tries now constituting the European 
Economic Community, 48 million. 

The consumption of steel in 1959 
in the United States was at the same 
level as the average consumption in 
the years 1950-52, but in the Federal 
Republic of Germany and Japan the 












consumption in 1959 was more than 
double the average for 1950-52. The 
increase in the consumption of the 
countries now constituting the Euro- 
pean Economic Community was 73 
per cent. In the United Kingdom, the 
increase was only 18 per cent. 

The per capita figures of steel con- 
sumption show a wide gap between 
the industrialized and less developed 
countries. 


Agricultural Production 


The postwar gains in world agri- 
cultural production, while not so spec- 
tacular as those in world industrial 
production, have not been negligible. 
Compared with the 1953 crops, the 
world (excluding USSR) produced 
in 1959 (i.e., crop year 1958-59) 23 
per cent more wheat, 40 per cent 
more maize, 20 per cent more barley, 
17 per cent more rye, 36 per cent more 
rice, 1 per cent more potatoes, 17 per 
cent more cotton and 15 per cent more 
tobacco. Production of oats declined 
by about 7 per cent. 

World production of cacao in 1959 
was 33 per cent more than the aver- 
age for the years 1948-52. World pro- 
duction of coffee in 1959 nearly dou- 
bled the average for the years 1948- 
52. Production of tea in the world, 
excluding USSR and mainland China, 
continued to rise to about 36 per cent 
over the average for 1948-52. The 
1959/60 world (including USSR) 
wool clip surpassed the 1948/49 clip 
by 45 per cent. In 1959, the world 
produced 22 per cent more milk and 
47 per cent more meat than the aver- 
age in 1948-52. 





World Trade 


The value of world exports in 1959 
reached a new record level of $101,- 
000 million (US), 6 per cent over 
1958, 88 per cent above 1948, and 
slightly over 434 times as great as in 
the last prewar year of 1938. The vol- 
ume of world exports at constant 
(1953) prices was also of record size 
in 1959, 10 per cent greater than in 
1958 and about 90 per cent greater 
than in both 1948 and 1938. 

Average world export prices in 
1959 were about 2 per cent lower than 
in 1958; 10 per cent lower than the 
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peak in 1951; about 4 per cent lower 
than in 1948; but 2% times as great 
as those prevailing in 1938. 

The developed areas (United States, 
Canada, western Europe, Japan, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and the Union of 
South Africa) accounted for about 75 
per cent of world exports (valued in 
US dollars) in both 1958 and 1959, 
68 per cent in 1948 and 72 per cent 
before the war (1938). Their share in 
world imports was 74 per cent in 1959 
and 72 per cent in 1958 against 76 
per cent in 1938. 

In recent years the countries of con- 
tinental western Europe have been 
gradually regaining their prewar posi- 
tion; they accounted in 1959 for 46 
per cent of the value of world im- 
ports against 52 per cent in 1938 and 
maintained their share of world ex- 
ports at the prewar level of 44 per 
cent. 

After the United States and the 
United Kingdom, the next largest 
trading country in 1959 was the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, continen- 
tal Europe’s largest importer and ex- 
porter since 1954, followed by Can- 
ada and France. 
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Energy 

The 1960 Statistical Yearbook pro- 
vides data on world and regional en- 
ergy production, trade and consump- 
tion, classified by main sources—coal 
and lignite, crude petroleum, natural 
gas and hydroelectricity. All the fig- 
ures are expressed as the equivalent 
number of metric tons of coal. 

In the 30-year period 1929-59, the 
total world production of energy in 
terms of tons of coal equivalent in- 
creased from 1,778 million to 4,092 
million or more than 2% times. In 
1959, the production of coal and lig- 
nite was 1% times the 1929 level; 
crude petroleum, 4% times; natural 
gas, seven times; and hydroelectricity, 
nearly six times. 

The percentages of the various 
forms of energy to total energy in 
1959 and 1929 were as follows (1929 
percentages in parentheses): coal and 
lignite 52 (79), crude petroleum 32 
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(16), natural gas 14 (4) and hydro- 
electricity 2 (0.8). 

The percentage contributions of the 
different regions to total world pro- 
duction for all forms of energy in 
1959 and 1951 were as follows (1951 
percentages in parentheses): North 
America, 34 (46); western Europe, 
14 (19); Middle East, 7.4 (4.6). _ 

Between 1951 and 1959, the total 
energy produced in the world in- 
creased by 46 per cent from 2,800 
million to 4,100 million metric tons 
of coal equivalent; for the various 
regions, the increases in sources of 
energy produced were 10 per cent in 
North America, 6 per cent in western 
Europe and 132 per cent in the Mid- 
dle East. 

The data for more than 160 coun- 
tries show the growth in the produc- 
tion of electric energy. In 1959 the 
world production of electricity gener- 
ated is estimated at 10 per cent more 
than in 1958 and more than 2% 
times as much as in 1948. 


Of the 1959 total, North America 
accounted for 44 per cent (the United 
States, 38 per cent), Europe 29 per 
cent, the USSR 13 per cent, Asia 9 
per cent and South America 2 per 
cent. 


World Transport 


The Yearbook provides data on 
railway traffic, motor vehicles in use, 
merchant shipping and civil aviation. 

World railway freight traffic ex- 
panded rapidly in the postwar period 
and in 1959 reached a record of 
3,067,000 million net ton-kilometres, 9 
per cent higher than in 1958, 70 per 
cent higher than in 1948 and more 
than three times that in 1931. In 1959, 
about 80 per cent of this traffic orig- 
inated in North America, the USSR 
and eastern European countries to- 
gether. Since 1956, the freight traffic 
in eastern European countries has ex- 
ceeded that of North America. 

The number of motor vehicles in 
use in the world (excluding USSR, 
eastern Europe, mainland China, 
North Korea and North Viet-Nam) 
continued to increase in 1959. There 
were more than 91 million passenger 
cars and nearly 24 million commer- 
cial vehicles in 1959. These figures 
were respectively 6 per cent and 5 per 
cent more than in 1958. Between 1948 
and 1959, the number of passenger 
cars more than doubled; the increase 
in the number of commercial vehicles 
was about 80 per cent. 

Seventy per cent of all passenger 
motor cars and 57 per cent of all 


commercial vehicles were located ip 
North America (65 per cent and 50 
per cent respectively in the United 
States). 





The world’s merchant shipping fleet 
continued to expand in 1960 when its 
tonnage was 4 per cent greater than 
in 1959. It increased from 125 million 
gross registered tons in 1959 to 130 
million gross registered tons in 1960 
and is 62 per cent greater than in 
1948. 

The figures show a continuation of 
the postwar trend to motor vessels, 
although steam-powered vessels also 
increased in absolute terms. A rapid 
rate of growth in tanker fleets took 
place between 1948 and 1959. 

Despite a drop in its tonnage of 15 
per cent since 1948, the merchant 
fleet registered in the United States 
was still the largest in the world in 
1960, 24.8 million gross registered 
tons. The second largest fleet of mer- 
chant vessels was registered in the 
United Kingdom, 21.1 million gross 
registered tons. Liberia recorded in 
1960 the third largest registered ton- 
nage—11.3 million gross registered 
tons—followed by Norway, Japan, 
Italy, Netherlands and France. 

The biggest tanker tonnage in 1959 
was registered as Liberian; next came 
the United Kingdom, Norway, the 
United States and Panama. 

A greater tonnage of goods was 
loaded on ocean-going ships in 1959 
than in any previous year and more 
than double the tonnage loaded in 
1938 and 1948. More goods were 
handled (loaded and unloaded) at 
European ports in 1959 than at those 
of any other continent—33 per cent 
more than the tonnage handled at 
North American ports—but, largely 
because of changes in the composition 
of imports and exports, the tonnage 
loaded did not show the same expan- 
sion since prewar (1938) as tonnage 
unloaded, which in 1959 was 71 per 
cent greater than in 1938. 

The tonnage of tanker cargo has 
been rising rapidly and in 1959 was 
more than 4% times as great as in 
1937 and slightly more than 1%4 times 
as great as in 1951. The total tonnage 
of tanker cargo accounted for 47 pet 
cent of the tonnage of all goods load- 
ed on ocean-going ships against 21 
per cent in 1937. 

The tonnage of dry cargo loaded 
in the world did not pass the 1937 
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Jevel until 1954. Since then, it has 
been rising steadily, and in 1959 it 
had increased by 35 per cent above 
the 1937 level. 

As in previous years, civil aviation 
(total of domestic and international 
services) again expanded in 1959. 
Compared with 1958, miles flown in- 
creased by 5 per cent to 1,900 million 
miles; passenger-miles increased by 
14 per cent; freight ton-miles by 15 
per cent; and mail ton-miles by 11 
per cent. These figures excluded main- 
land China, the USSR and other 
countries which were not members of 
the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization. 

A comparison of the levels of activ- 
ity in 1959 with those in 1948 shows 
that in 1959 the activity was nearly 
2% times the 1948 level for miles 
flown, 5% times for passenger-miles, 
4% times for freight ton-miles, and 
three times for mail ton-miles. 

International scheduled services in 
civil aviation showed the same pat- 
tern as for the total of domestic and 
international scheduled services. 


International Economic Aid 


The Statistical Yearbook provides 
information on the current dimensions 
of the flow of international economic 
assistance to underveloped countries. 

The tables included cover generally 
the two fiscal years ending in 1958 
and 1959 and show (1) contributions 
of economic assistance to individual 
countries and territories in the under- 
developed areas by contributing coun- 
tries and international agencies; (2) 
assistance per capita to selected coun- 
tries classified according to per capita 
national income; and (3) contribu- 
tions of individual countries to the 
various international technical assist- 
ance, relief and lending agencies pro- 
viding economic aid to underdevel- 
oped countries. 

Because of the lack of detailed in- 
formation, statistics of the bilateral 
contributions made to underdeveloped 
countries by the USSR, mainland 
China and other countries with cen- 
trally planned economies are omitted. 

In the three-year period 1957-59, 
Tesources equivalent to $9,200 million 
(US), consisting of $6,500 million in 
the form of grants and $2,700 million 
in the form of loans (net of repay- 
ments), are reported to have been 
transferred by the countries and agen- 
cies surveyed. 


Of this total, resources equivalent to 
$9,000 million, consisting of $6,200 
million in grants and $2,800 million 
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in loans (net of repayments), were 
supplied on a bilateral basis. The prin- 
cipal contributors to the flow of bi- 
lateral economic assistance were the 
United States ($4,500 million net), 
France ($2,300 million net) and the 
United Kingdom ($500 million net). 
More than two thirds of the $1,000 
million of assistance channeled through 
multilateral agencies was provided by 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. 

In the fiscal year 1959, contribu- 
tions to the underdeveloped areas con- 
tinued to expand. Bilateral contribu- 
tions recorded a substantial advance 
over the previous fiscal year, attrib- 
utable both to increased lending activity 
and to a larger flow of grants. Higher 
levels of expenditure were reported by 
many countries, notably by Belgium, 
France, Italy, Japan, the United King- 
dom and the United States. Multilat- 
eral contributions showed a slight fall 
as a result of a slackening in the ac- 
tivity of the International Bank. 


Public Finance 


The Statistical Yearbook provides 
information on central government ex- 
penditure, receipts and public debt for 
58 countries. Data on state and local 
finances are also given for some of 
the countries. The substantial progress 
made in a number of countries in re- 
classifying government transactions 
along economic and functional lines 
permitted a continuation of a major 
revision begun in the 1958 edition. 

In 1960, government expenditures 
rose above 1958 levels in the majority 





of the countries of western Europe and 
North America, and deficits occurred 
in a large number of them. In the 
United States, a moderate surplus re- 
flected a substantial increase in the 
yield from personal and corporate in- 
come taxes and reduced expenditure 
on agricultural subsidies, foreign eco- 
nomic assistance and national defence. 
Denmark, Norway, Spain, Switzer- 
land and the United Kingdom likewise 
showed surpluses. 

Defence outlays continued to con- 
Stitute a substantial proportion of total 








expenditures. Outlays for social pur- 
poses were generally maintained at a 
high level. There were increases in 
such outlays in a number of coun- 
tries, with further increases expected 
in 1961. 

In most countries in western Eu- 
rope, expenditures on capital forma- 
tion increased in 1959 and 1960. Rev- 
enue from both direct and indirect 
taxes increased, but the increase in 
the yield from indirect taxes was 
more pronounced. Indirect taxes thus 
continued to represent an increasing 
share of total tax revenue. 

In the Middle East, the level of 
government expenditures and receipts 
continued to rise in most countries 
during 1960; further increases are 
anticipated for 1961. Increases in ex- 
penditures are due mainly to rises in 
outlays for economic development, 
especially on capital works. Defence 
outlays increased in most countries. 

In most countries in Asia and the 
Far East, expenditures in 1960 in- 
creased more rapidly than revenue, 
with substantial deficits occurring in 
the majority. Contributing factors 
were rises in current and capital out- 
lays for economic development, in 
the form of direct investment, loans 
for capital formation purposes and 
increased grants to regional and local 
governments. 

In most countries of Latin America, 
the latest available estimates indicate 
a rising level in expenditures and re- 
ceipts, with public deficits occurring 
in the majority of countries. 


Private Consumption Expenditure 


Expenditure on food constitutes the 
largest item of consumers’ private ex- 
penditure in all the 24 countries listed 
in the table on private consumption 
expenditure. In the less advanced 
countries covered, expenditure on food 
accounted for roughly half the total 
expenditure in the latest year shown 
(generally 1959 or 1958)—54 per 
cent in Ceylon, 57 per cent in Ghana, 
49 per cent in Ecuador and 48 per 
cent in the Republic of Korea and 
Yugoslavia. 

The combined expenditure on food 
and the item “tobacco and beverages” 
represented 71 per cent of total pri- 
vate consumption expenditure in Ni- 
geria (1950), 58 per cent in China 
(Taiwan), 57 per cent in Honduras 
and 56 per cent in Italy. 

Among the European countries, ex- 
penditure on food ranged from 27 
to 35 per cent in Sweden, Denmark, 
Norway, Belgium, United Kingdom, 
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France, Netherlands and Austria; it 
was somewhat higher, 39 to 40 per 
cent, in Finland and Ireland; it 
reached 45 per cent in Italy. 

Expenditure on food averaged 
around a quarter of total private con- 
sumption expenditure in the three 
largely self-sufficient food-producing 
countries listed: 22 per cent in the 
United States, 23 per cent in Canada 
and 25 per cent in Australia. 

In most countries, clothing is the 
item accounting for the major expen- 
diture after food; it exceeded rent in 
all countries listed except Belgium, 
Canada, Dominican Republic, Peru, 
Puerto Rico and the United States; it 
exceeded tobacco and beverages in all 
except Ceylon, Ireland, Italy and the 
United Kingdom. 


Housing, Medical Personnel 


In the less developed countries and 
areas, the commonest type of dwelling 
appears to be composed of one or two 
rooms (including kitchen). 

Dwellings of 5 to 6 rooms consti- 
tuted the largest group in Australia 
(55 per cent), New Zealand (54 per 
cent), Netherlands (50 per cent), 
Canada (45 per cent), United King- 
dom (44 per cent) and United States 
(38 per cent). 

The Statistical Yearbook provides 
data on the number of physicians, den- 
tists, midwives and pharmacists in 
some 180 countries and territories. 
While differences in national defini- 
tions and methods of enumeration 
render close comparisons difficult be- 
tween countries of similar standards, 
the wide gap which exists between the 
advanced and less developed areas 
may be measured approximately. 

For example, in 1957 or 1958, or 
the latest year for which figures are 
shown, the number of inhabitants per 
physician was 900 or fewer in such 
countries as Austria, Belgium, Federal 
Republic of Germany, Italy, the Neth- 
erlands, New Zealand, Spain, the 
United States and the USSR, while 
among the less developed countries 
there were more than 10,000 inhabi- 
tants per physician, as in New Guinea, 
the Philippines, Nigeria, Gambia and 
Indonesia. 


Levels of Food Supplies 


The Yearbook provides data, at the 
retail level, on per capita supplies of 
foodstuffs, proteins and calories in 
some 48 countries. The latest data 
given (generally for the split year 
1958/59 or 1957/58) show that more 
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than 3,000 calories per capita were 
available daily in the following coun- 
tries (arranged in alphabetical or- 
der): Argentina, Australia, Austria, 
Canada, Denmark, Finland, Iceland, 
(1948-50), Ireland, New Zealand, 
Norway (1957-59), Switzerland, Unit- 
ed Kingdom and United States. Ire- 
land has the highest daily intake of 
calories (3,500) followed by New 
Zealand 3,430 (in 1958), Denmark 
3,350 and United Kingdom 3,290. 

At the other end of the scale, there 
were fewer than 2,000 calories avail- 
able daily per capita in India (1,800), 
Pakistan (1,810), Venezuela (1,960) 
and the Philippines (1,980). 





In Europe, the annual per capita 
meat supplies have steadily recovered 
from the low levels of the early post- 
war years and in 1958/59 exceeded the 
prewar average (generally 1935-39) 


in Austria, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
France, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Iceland (1948-50), Ireland, 
Italy, Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland and United King- 
dom, but fell short of the prewar 
level in Denmark, Finland and Nor- 
way. 

Milk supplies (measured in fat and 
protein content) per capita in 1958/59 
were higher than the prewar average 
in Belgium, Luxembourg, Denmark, 
France, Iceland (1948-50), Ireland, 
Italy, Netherlands, Norway and Unit- 
ed Kingdom and about the same in 
Austria, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Greece, India, Portugal and 
Spain. In Sweden and Switzerland, 
there was a slight decline. 

Among the low meat-consuming 
countries, per capita annual supplies 
of cereals (such as flour) were high, 
as in Turkey, United Arab Republic 
(Egyptian sector) and Yugoslavia, be- 
tween 185 and 200 kilos (1 kilo 
equals 2.2046 pounds); Cyprus, Italy, 
Mexico and Pakistan (130 to 150 
kilos); China (Taiwan), Union of 
South Africa, India, Israel, Mauritius, 
Philippines and Portugal (120 to 130 
kilos) - 

Calories derived from foodstuffs of 
animal origin (defined as meat, eggs, 
fish, milk, cheese, butter, slaughter 
fats, marine oils) accounted in Ceylon 








for 5 per cent of the total daily per 
capita supplies of calories; for 6 
cent in India; between 7 and 9 per 
cent in Japan, Mauritius, Pakistan, 
United Arab Republic (Egyptian sec. 
tor); between 12 and 20 per cent jp 
Brazil, Chile, Cyprus, Greece, Israel, 
Italy, Libya, Mexico, Portugal, Spain 
and Venezuela. In New Zealand these 
calories represented 50 per cent of the 
total; 41 to 43 per cent in Australia, 
Canada, Ireland, Sweden, United 
States and Uruguay; and around 40 
per cent in Denmark and United 
Kingdom. 


Newsprint and Newspapers 


In 1959, world consumption of 
newsprint amounted to about 13 mil- 
lion metric tons, of which the United 
States took half and the next largest 
consumer — the United Kingdom — 
took 9 per cent. The United States 
in 1959 consumed 6.4 million metric 
tons of newsprint—about 39 per cent 
more than the average in 1946-50— 
while the United Kingdom consumed 
1.1 million metric tons, slightly more 
than twice as much as its average for 
1946-50. The next largest consumers 
in 1956 were (in thousand metric 
tons): Japan (714), France (476), 
Federal Republic of Germany (473), 
Canada (408), USSR (338), Aus- 
tralia (280) and Italy (238). 

Per capita consumption of news- 
print was highest in the United States, 
with 36 kilos. It had fallen from a 
high of 38 in 1956 to a low of 33.7 
in 1958. 

The largest circulation, per 1,000 
inhabitants, of newpapers (defined as 
publications containing general news 
and appearing at least four times a 
week) shown in the Yearbook is 573 
copies for the United Kingdom in 
1954—no later data are given. Other 
countries with a large circulation of 
dailies per 1,000 inhabitants in 1957 
or 1958 were: Sweden (464 copies), 
Luxembourg (429 copies), Finland 
(420 copies), Japan (398 copies), 
Iceland (389 copies), Belgium and 
New Zealand (each 383 copies), Aus- 
tralia (381 copies), Norway (368 
copies), Denmark (357 copies) and 
the United States (327 copies). It 
should be borne in mind that in dif 
ferent countries the size of a daily 
newspaper may range from a single 
sheet to 50 or more pages. 


Book Production, Translation 


The Statistical Yearbook contains & 
table on the production of books 
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showing the number of titles of books, 
phiets and noh-periodicals, in- 
cluding re-editions. 

The major book-producing coun- 
tries which published more than 10,- 
000 titles in 1959 were the USSR 
(69,072 titles), Japan (24,152 titles), 
United Kingdom (20,690 titles), Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany (16,532 
titles), United States (14,876 titles), 
France (12,032 titles), India (11,979 
titles). Of the total number of USSR 
publications, 40,054 titles relate to 
books placed on sale, the rest to those 
distributed free. Nearly half of the 
USSR titles related to applied sciences. 
In the United Kingdom and the Unit- 
ed States, the highest percentage of 
titles was in literature and the arts, 
41 per cent and 42 per cent respec- 
tively. 

The Yearbook furnishes a _ table 
showing data on the number of trans- 
lations (titles) published in 38 coun- 
tries, broken down into original lan- 
guage and subject groups. 


In 1958 these countries published 
a total of 29,209 translations; 33 
per cent of these were translated from 
English, 15 per cent from Russian, 14 
per cent from French and 10 per cent 
from German. About 60 per cent of 
the total number of translations re- 
lated to arts and letters, about 28 per 
cent to social sciences and about 12 
per cent to natural and applied sci- 
ences. 


Radio, Television, Films 


The Yearbook estimates that in 
1959 there were 365 million radio 
sets in the world, including loud 
speakers attached to radio redistribu- 
tion systems, of which half—183 mil- 
lion—were in North America (169 





million in the United States alone). 
More than 36 per cent—133 million 
—were in Europe. The USSR is cred- 
ited with 40 million, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany nearly 16 million, 
the United Kingdom 15 million and 
France nearly 11 million. 

The number of television sets in 
the world was placed at 86 million 
at the end of 1959, with 53 million 
in the United States and 10 million 
in the United Kingdom. Countries 
with the next largest number of re- 
ceivers (in thousands) at the end of 
1959 were: USSR 3,568, Canada 
3,420, Federal Republic of Germany 
3,375, Japan 3,299, Italy 1,573 and 
France 1,368. 

A table showing the number of 
long (feature) films is included in the 
Yearbook. It also shows the minimum 
length of film which is regarded as 
defining a long film and, while this 
varies from country to country, rea- 
sonably comparable data at about the 
2,000-meter level are available for 
most major producers. 

The greatest number of long (fea- 
ture) films (500) was produced in 
Japan in 1959, followed by India 
(312), the United States (288 in 
1958), Hong Kong (246), Italy (167), 
USSR (145), France (133), the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany (107) and 
the United Kingdom (122). 

The largest total annual motion 
picture attendance was in the USSR 
(3,400 million) followed by the Unit- 
ed States (2,200 million), India (1,- 
400 million) and Japan (1,100 mil- 
lion). The largest annual per capita 
figures occur in Austria (17.4), Malta 
(17.3), New Zealand (16.7), USSR 
(16.2), Israel (16.1), Ireland (16.0), 
Eastern Germany (15.8), Italy (15.0), 
United Kingdom and Australia (14.5) 
and United States (12.5). 





Promoting Industrialization 


(Continued from page 17) 


tries; and requested UNESCO to con- 
tinue its program in this field. 

The Council also drew the attention 
of member states to the possibilities of 
action and international cooperation 
to promote the development of na- 
tional information media in the less 
developed countries. It asked the gov- 
ernments of the more developed coun- 
tries to cooperate in this regard and 
invited the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Board, the United Nations 
Special Fund, the specialized agencies, 
the regional economic commissions 
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and other public and private agencies 
and institutions to provide assistance. 

Then it requested UNESCO to pre- 
pare a further report with specific rec- 
ommendations on additional concrete 
measures that might be taken through 
international cooperation to meet dif- 
ficulties with which less developed 
countries are confronted in this field. 

By a vote of 14 to none, with 3 
abstentions (Bulgaria, Poland, USSR), 
the Council noted the importance of 
the findings and conclusions contained 
in the report on “Developments in the 


Field of Freedom of Information 
since 1954,” prepared by Dr. Eek, 
and requested the Secretary-General 
to circulate the report to member 
states, specialized agencies and non- 
governmental organizations for com- 
ments and any additional information 
they might consider pertinent. The 
Council requested the Human Rights 
Commission to consider the report 
together with any such comments. 


Population Conference 


The Council approved the holding 
in 1964 or 1965, under the auspices 
of the United Nations, of a second 
world population conference of ex- 
perts, in close collaboration with the 
International Union for the Scientific 
Study of Population and interested 
specialized agencies. 


National Parks 


After considering a report contain- 
ing a list of national parks and equiv- 
alent reserves, prepared by the Secre- 
tary-General in response to a previous 
Council resolution, and the Secretary- 
General’s recommendation for main- 
taining and developing the list on a 
current basis, the Council noted with 
satisfaction that the International 
Union for Conservation of Nature and 
Natural Resources had played a major 
role in the preparation of the report 
and had agreed to undertake the 
preparation of a second part and sub- 
sequent additions. 

The Council reiterated its belief 
that national parks and equivalent re- 
serves contribute to the inspiration, 
culture and welfare of mankind and 
are valuable for economic and scien- 
tific reasons. The resolution was 
adopted by a vote of 15 in favor, none 
against, with 3 abstentions. 

In deciding on its provisional 
agenda for its next session, to begin 
in Geneva on July 4, the Council 
adopted for consideration a United 
States-sponsored item on the use of 
volunteer workers in the operations 
programs of the United Nations and 
related agencies designed to assist in 
the economic and social development 
of the less developed countries. The 
vote was 13 to 3 (Bulgaria, Poland, 
USSR), with 1 abstention (France). 

The Council discussed the possi- 
bility of meetings at the ministerial 
level and decided, by a vote of 17 to 
none, with 1 abstention, to consider 
at its resumed thirty-second session in 
the autumn of 1961 preparations for 
such meetings to be held at the session 
in the summer of 1962. 
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Action in Social Field 


Proposed by Commission — 


| forme nncm yreccars to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council for ac- 
tion in such fields as urbanization, 
housing, community development and 
social services were adopted by the 
United Nations Social Commission 
at a three-week session which ended 
on May 5. The recommendations were 
designed to help member governments 
achieve balanced social and economic 
development in a period marked by 
a “great movement of emancipation 
and liberation.” 

One of these recommendations was 
that the Council refer the 1961 Report 
on the World Social Situation (see 
UNITED NaTIONS REVIEW for May 
1961) to member states for their in- 
terim use and guidance and recom- 
mend that governments take appropri- 
ate measures to bring the 229-page 
survey to the attention of agencies 
concerned with development planning. 

The Commission proposed an over- 
all approach to the problem of urba- 
nization; called for establishment of 
a 10-member expert group to advise 
on specific aspects of housing and 
urban development; and recommended 
that the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil decide in principle to convene at 
the earliest possible date an ad hoc 
group of experts on community de- 
velopment programs and on ways of 
increasing the economic and social 
impact of such programs on national 
development programs, including land 
reform. 

The work program of the Commis- 
sion is carried out by the Bureau of 
Social Affairs of the United Nations 
Secretariat, with the cooperation of 
other United Nations bodies, includ- 
ing the specialized agencies. 


World Social Development 


Consideration of the survey of the 
world social situation, with special 
reference to the problem of balanced 
social and economic development, was 
one of the Commission’s major tasks 
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this year. In its report to the Econom- 
ic and Social Council, the Commis- 
sion underlines the need to help de- 
veloping countries avoid repeating the 
mistakes made by industrialized coun- 
tries during their development period. 

It also asked the Council to draw 
the attention of member governments 
to the desirability of increasing assist- 
ance to the developing countries in 
carrying out social surveys basic to 
determining their development needs 
and in training personnel qualified to 
advance national development pro- 
grams in both social and economic 
fields. The Council would further de- 
cide that, beginning in 1963, the re- 
port would be issued every two years 
rather than annually. 


Urbanization 


The Commission unanimously pro- 
posed that a long-term program of 
concerted international action be car- 
ried out in the field of urbanization, 
with the full participation of the 
United Nations and its regional com- 
missions and specialized agencies. It 
would be undertaken in cooperation 
with national and local authorities and 
would concentrate on strengthening 
four main areas of activity. Govern- 
ments would receive aid for basic re- 
search and studies related to urbaniza- 
tion; city and regional planning; the 
solution of public administration prob- 
lems in the field of urbanization; and 
the organization and expansion of 
community services and civic partici- 
pation. 

The Commission also approved 
methods for carrying out the program 
suggested in a memorandum by the 
Secretary-General. Under its resolu- 
tion, governments would be asked, 
among other things, to provide exten- 
sion or advisory services to interested 
communities in connection with sur- 
veys and programs dealing with the 
different aspects of urbanization; to 
promote the training of technical and 


administrative personnel required for 
the planning, organization and execy. 
tion of programs in this field; to reg. 
ommend appropriate action programs 
together with adequate methods for 
their coordination and financing at the 
municipal, regional and central levels. 
and to make available to the United 
Nations, to the regional economic 
commissions and to the specialized 
agencies concerned studies and infor. 
mation on various aspects of urbaniza- 
tion in their respective areas. 

The Commission also recommended 
that special attention be given to the 
problems and needs of the developing 
and newly independent countries in 
the field of urbanization and urban 
development. 


Housing, Urban Development 


The Commission considered a prog- 
ress report which showed that during 
its first phase the long-range program 
of concerted international action to ex- 
tend low-cost housing emphasized fact- 
finding surveys, methods of planning 
and pilot and demonstration projects 
undertaken by the participating organ- 
izations in cooperation with interested 
governments. High priority was given 
to evaluating practical experiences in 
self-help housing. 

After 1962, the Commission con- 
sidered, priority should be given to 
public education and training of per- 
sonnel, with emphasis on the expand- 
ing system of regional housing centres. 

The Commission noted that govern- 
ments whose comments had been re- 
ceived endorsed the long-range pro- 
gram and that certain governments of 
economically advanced countries had 
indicated readiness to assist other coun- 
tries in dealing with problems related 
to the extension of low-cost housing. 
The Commission agreed that such aid 
would help increase technical assist- 
ance in the field of housing to the less 
developed countries and urged that 
such assistance be channeled through 
the United Nations. It also suggested 
that a highly important contribution 
could be made in this field by the 
United Nations program for the pro- 
vision of operational, administrative 
and executive personnel (OPEX), e& 
pecially in the less developed parts of 
Africa. 

The Commission unanimously pro 
posed that the Economic and Social 
Council establish a 10-member expert 
group to advise the Commission of 
the following points related to housing 
and urban development: 

the place of programs for the exten 
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sion of housing and basic community 
facilities within national development 
ams, and the relationship be- 
tween these programs and national 
grams for urban development and 
regional planning; 

successful techniques for mobilizing 
national resources for the extension of 
low-cost housing and urban develop- 
ment, as well as appropriate methods 
for expanding and effectively utilizing 
international resources which may be- 
come available for the extension of 
low-cost housing and related commu- 
nity facilities. 

Members of the ad hoc expert 
group would be appointed by the Sec- 
retary-General in consultation with 
governments, with due consideration 
to geographical distribution, represen- 
tation of developing and industrialized 
countries and balanced coverage of 
various fields. High-level experts in 
housing, urban development, building 
and economic and social planning 
would be sought. 

The Council would request that the 
regional economic commissions and 
the specialized agencies be invited to 
participate in the work of the ad hoc 
group. It would also ask that appro- 
priate administrative and financial ar- 
rangements be made to enable the 
group to meet in 1962, in time to for- 
ward its report, with the comments of 
the specialized agencies, to the Social 
Commission for consideration at its 
fourteenth session. 


Community Development 


The Commission recommended that 
the Economic and Social Council de- 
cide in principle to convene at the 
earliest possible date an ad hoc expert 
group to advise the Commission and 
the Council on the relation of com- 
munity development programs to na- 
tional development programs, includ- 
ing land reform; on ways of increasing 
the economic and social impact of 
such programs; and on effective ar- 
fangements to carry them out in coun- 
tries of differing economic and admin- 
istrative systems. 

The Council would note that 10 
years have passed since the Commis- 
sion recommended the first exploratory 
missions to analyze community de- 
velopment experience and studies of 
self-help approaches to development, 
and that several countries with nation- 
wide community development pro- 
gfams had requested United Nations 
assistance in the evaluation of their 
programs. 


At the same time, the Council would 
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request the Secretary-General to con- 
sult with the specialized agencies co- 
operating in the community develop- 
ment program on the convening of 
the expert group and, through the 
Administrative Committee on Coor- 
dination, advise the Social Commis- 
sion on these questions at its next 
session. 


Social Defence 


The United Nations program under 
the heading of social defence includes 
the prevention of crime, the treatment 
of offenders, juvenile delinquency and 
the suppression of traffic in persons 
and of the exploitation of the prosti- 
tution of others. 

The Commission proposed that, in 
formulating policies for the prevention 
of crime and the treatment of offend- 
ers, governments -be asked to take into 
consideration and give the widest pos- 
sible publicity to the conclusions and 
recommendations of the second United 
Nations congress on those problems 
held in London last August. 

The Commission stressed the “par- 
ticular importance of the problem of 
juvenile delinquency and of the pre- 
vention of crime in all countries” and 
asked the Council to endorse the con- 
clusions and recommendations of the 
congress on new forms of juvenile de- 
linquency; special police service for 
the prevention of juvenile delinquency; 
prevention of types of criminality re- 
sulting from social changes and ac- 
companying economic development in 
less developed countries; short-term 
imprisonment; the integration of prison 
labor with the national economy, in- 
cluding the remuneration of prisoners; 
and pre-release treatment and after- 
care, as well as assistance to depend- 
ents of prisoners. In addition, the 
Council would draw attention to the 
possibilities of obtaining technical as- 
sistance in the field. 

Members of the Commission felt 
that the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions adopted were an expression of 
worldwide concern with the problems 
of crime and delinquency. 


Social Services, Training 


Emphasizing the urgent need to ex- 
tend and improve national social serv- 
ices, especially for family, children 
and youth in newly developing coun- 
tries, the Commission unanimously 
asked the Council to recommend that 
the Secretary-General, in consultation 
with the regional economic commis- 
sions and with due regard to the role 


of UNICEF, give full consideration to 
the importance of assisting govern- 
ments in newly developing countries 
in the establishment, extension and 
improvement of social service pro- 
grams. 

In addition, the Council would re- 
port to the Commission’s next session 
on developments in the training of 
personnel in the social service field 
and on practical approaches to meeting 
the urgent needs for social service 
personnel in the newly developing 
countries. 


Technical Assistance 


On the need for improved methods 
of planning and coordination in the 
United Nations technical assistance 
programs, the Commission unanimous- 
ly reaffirmed the value of fellowships 
and increased technical assistance 
grants as a major part of technical co- 
operation services, as well as the need 
for technical assistance missions in 
both social and economic fields, to be 
undertaken at the request of govern- 
ments. 


It asked the Council, among other 
things, to recommend that technical 
assistance missions, including experts 
in both the social and economic fields 
selected for their technical competence 
and on a broad geographical basis, be 
undertaken as requested by govern- 
ments for planning assistance in broad 
programs of national development. 
Recognizing the value of technical 
assistance in schemes to train national 
personnel within their own countries, 
the Council would also recommend an 
increase in technical assistance grants 
for on-the-spot training of national 
personnel. 


The Commission also asked the 
Council to consider enlarging the 
Commission’s membership from 18 
members, as at present, to 24, taking 
into account equitable geographical 
distribution and the increased mem- 
bership of the United Nations, par- 
ticularly of newly independent de- 
veloping countries. It also recommend- 
ed that its biennial sessions be changed 
to annual sessions and that the ques- 
tion of expanding the scope of its pro- 
gram be discussed at a forthcoming 
session. It urged that the “critical need 
for additional staff in the social field” 
be considered sympathetically. The 
session was presided over by Vianna 
Moog, of Brazil. The report of the 
Commission, which was adopted unan- 
imously, will be considered in July 
by the Economic and Social Council 
at its thirty-second session in Geneva. 
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Continued Weakness 


in Commodity Trade 


Commission Studies 


Compensatory Finanang Plan 


CONTINUED weakxess in interna- 

tional commodity prices, which 
in the aggregate have declined from 
year to year since 1957, characterized 
the year 1960, despite a record high 
volume of production, international 
trade and consumption of primary 
commodities. This the United Nations 
Commission on International Com- 
modity Trade noted in its analysis of 
Commodity Survey 1960 during its 
ninth session at United Nations Head- 
quarters. The session lasted two weeks 
through May 12. 

In the course of 1960, the under- 
utilization of productive capacity and 
the accumulation of surpluses of cer- 
tain commodities became increasingly 
apparent and underscored a longer- 
term problem of imbalance, the Com- 
mission observed. Commodity Survey 
1960, prepared by the United Nations 
Secretariat, was one of the reports be- 
fore the Commission. 

Another report, prepared by a group 
of six experts appointed by the Secre- 
tary-General, recommended establish- 
ment of an international development 
insurance fund to help compensate 
underdeveloped countries for losses 
they suffer because of wide fluctua- 
tions in their commodity exports. The 
Commission urged continued intensive 
study of possible technical arrange- 
ments for establishing such a fund. 

Octavio Dias Carneiro, of Brazil, 
was Chairman of the session; Georges 
Henri Janton, of France, First Vice- 
Chairman; and Lew Sip Hon, of the 
Federation of Malaya, Second Vice- 
Chairman. 

In its analysis the Commission 
found that the price index of primary 
commodities in international trade, 
which had risen moderately in 1959, 
was about 3 per cent higher in the 
first quarter of 1960 than at its low 
point a year earlier. It did not rise 
further during 1960 but instead re- 
mained unchanged in the second quar- 
ter and drifted downwards in the sec- 
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ond half of the year. In the fourth 
quarter it had dropped to the low 
point reached at the beginning of 
1959, which was about 12 per cent 
below the pre-recession peak reached 
during 1957 and eight per cent below 
the average of 1953. 

In contrast to this renewed weak- 
ness in primary commodity prices, the 
average unit value of manufactured 
goods in international trade resumed 
the slow upward movement that had 
been interrupted in 1958. The price 
index of manufactures remained stable 
throughout 1960 at about 3 per cent 
above the 1959 level. Thus the terms 
of exchange between primary products 
and manufactures, after a brief period 
of improvement in mid-1959, resumed 
the uninterrupted year-to-year down- 
ward movement that had commenced 
in the middle of the 1950’s. In 1960 
the purchasing power of a unit of 
primary commodities moving in inter- 
national trade was 15 per cent less, 
in terms of manufactured goods, than 
it was in 1953 and about 24 per cent 
less than in 1950. 

Despite the decline in international 
commodity prices, the total export 
earnings of the primary exporting 
countries as a whole rose from 1959 
to 1960 by the equivalent of $1,400 
million or 4.5 per cent. Within this 
group of countries the volume of ex- 
ports of the underdeveloped areas in- 
creased for tf. year as a whole by 4 
per cent, and the index of unit value 
of such exports rose by about 1 per 
cent, although both indices turned 
downwards after the middle of the 
year. 

The Commission took the view that 
the failure of commodity prices in 
general to maintain even the slow 
rate of recovery registered in 1959 re- 
flects the effect on raw material mar- 
kets of a slackening in the rate of 
growth in world manufacturing pro- 
duction after the vigorous recovery of 
1958-1959 as well as the effect of the 


continuing pressure on world markets 
of accumulating surpluses 0! som 
basic foodstuffs and of excess capac. 
ity for producing fossil fuels and some 
other minerals. 

In its report, covering the period 
from mid-1959 through 1960, the 
Commission emphasized that the pre. 
vailing imbalance between current sup. 
ply and existing productive capacity, 
on the one hand, and the demand 
for a number of primary commodities, 
on the other, continued to present 
serious long-term problems and that 
those problems were of particular sig. 
nificance to underdeveloped countries, 
It indicated that the long-term pro 
blem should be approached by action 
in primary producing countries look. 
ing toward a diversification of their 
economies. 

The Commission also noted that 
sharp year-to-year fluctuations in com. 
modity prices, in response to short- 
term changes in demand and supply, 
were still possible. Both problems— 
longer-term imbalance and short-term 
fluctuations—were apparent in world 
commodity markets during the period. 


The Commission considered that 
the continuing weakness of many pri- 
mary commodity markets is evidence 
that an imbalance between supply and 
demand for many primary commoéd- 
ties has continued to develop. The 
causes of this imbalance are complex 
and vary according to the commodity 
concerned. For example, in some 
cases — particularly temperate zone 
products — agricultural price support 
policies are a major factor. An in- 
crease in productivity has also had 
an unfavorable reaction on a number 
of agricultural products. With other 
commodities it is a question of in- 
elasticity of supply, and with some 
others again the causes may be found 
in technological changes in industry. 
In the shorter term, variations in busi- 
ness activity are important. 

Accordingly, the Commission be- 
lieves that the measures which may 
need to be taken to restore equilibrium 
over the longer term, additional to 
the fundamental steps recognized by 
the Commission last year, will also 
vary from commodity to commodity 
and should be determined from a de 
tailed study of the type under way for 
some commodities. 

it was recognized that, in general, 
the widespread imbalance in the mat- 
kets for primary commodities has 
been manifested in.a persistent decline 
in the terms of trade of many primary 
exporting countries. This tendency has 
intensified the problem of financing 
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the eccnomic development of less de- 
yeloped countries. As was pointed out, 
if export earnings of the primary pro- 
ducing countries decrease, their abil- 
ity to import from the industrialized 
countries is correspondingly reduced. 
The continuing situation has increased 
the need for additional or alternative 
means by which the process of devel- 
opment can be assisted. 


Compensatory Financing 


The report prepared by a group of 
six experts recommends the establish- 
ment of an international Development 
Insurance Fund to help compensate 
underdeveloped countries for losses 
they suffer because of wide fluctua- 
tions in their commodity exports. 

The report also contains recommen- 
dations for expanded use of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund as well as 
suggestions for intensified interna- 
tional consideration of chronic com- 
modity problems. 

The experts propose that the Devel- 
opment Insurance Fund be financed 
by annual contributions of participat- 
ing nations. The proceeds would be 
used to compensate countries suffering 
a severe decline in export earnings. 

Compensation might be either in 
the form of a cash payment or, alter- 
natively, in the form of a contingent 
loan repayable under certain circum- 
stances. The report estimates that, un- 
der the terms of its proposed insur- 
ance fund and under certain condi- 
tions that it outlines, the underdevel- 
oped countries would have had an- 
nual claims ranging on the average 
between the equivalent of $246 mil- 
lion and $466 million for the period 
1953-59. 

The experts suggest that the insur- 
ance fund be administered by the 
most suitable existing organization. 

The Commission’s view of the ex- 
perts’ insurance proposals was that 
the technical questions arising in con- 
nection with such arrangements should 
be studied as intensively as possible in 
anticipation of the next session. 
Among matters to which attention 
should be given were the following: 

the definition of the fluctuations 
which might be the object of com- 
pensation; 

the terms and conditions of com- 
pensation, including whether compen- 
sation of adverse fluctuations, how- 
ever defined, should be full or par- 
tial; whether compensation should be 
paid to all countries experiencing 
fluctuations or only to certain cate- 
gories of countries, for example, those 
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identified as primary producing coun- 
tries; whether compensatory payments 
should take the form of grants, con- 
tingent loans, other types of loans or 
a combination of any of these forms; 
the principle on which countries would 
contribute the funds required for com- 
pensatory payments; the relation of 
compensatory arrangements to per- 
sistent commodity problems of a 
long-term nature; 

aspects of the utilization of com- 
pensatory payments; for example, the 
relation of compensatory payments to 
internal policies affecting the incomes 
and output of individual primary pro- 
ducers, the fiscal and monetary poli- 
cies of the recipient country and the 
mobilization of capital for economic 
development; 

the application of the principle of 
compensatory financing to single com- 
modities and the potential significance 
of such application for meeting the 
problems of primary exporting coun- 
tries. 

The Commission requested the 
Secretary-General to prepare a study 
on the matters mentioned in this sec- 
tion of its report. It felt that it might 
be useful for the Secretary-General 
to submit to the various intergovern- 
mental groups concerned with par- 
ticular commodities the report of the 
group of experts and the relevant sec- 
tion of the report of the Commission’s 
ninth session so they might transmit 


their comments on the application of 
the principle of compensation to the 
problems associated with the com- 
modity for which each is responsible. 
Intergovernmental agreements of vari- 
ous kinds already affect international 
trade in a number of primary com- 
modities, including among others, 
wheat, tin, rubber, cocoa, coffee, sugar, 
rice, lead and zinc. 

During the session, reference was 
also made to the importance of de- 
veloping techniques likely to improve 
the reliability of forecasts of produc- 
tion of and demand for basic com- 
modities. It was agreed that a study 
prepared by Professor A. J. Brown, of 
the University of Leeds in the United 
Kingdom, on the impact on interna- 
tional commodity trade of fluctua- 
tions in economic activity in indus- 
trial countries could prove useful for 
the future work of the Commission. 
The members also decided to under- 
take a study of national marketing 
boards and price stabilization funds 
as the next item of its program of 
study of measures to deal with fluc- 
tuations in primary commodity mar- 
kets around the world. 

The Commission this year is com- 
posed of Argentina, Belgium, Brazil, 
Bulgaria, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, 
Czechoslovakia, Federation of Mala- 
ya, France, India, New Zealand, Paki- 
stan, Sweden, USSR, United King- 
dom, United States and Uruguay. 


COMMODITY REPORT BY FAO 


A REPORT by the Food and Agri- 


culture Organization of the 
United Nations on commodity prices 
reaches conclusions similar to those 
of the Commission on International 
Commodity Trade in its analysis. A 
new annual survey, FAO Commodity 
Review, 1961, says that the value and 
volume of world trade in agricultural 
commodities was higher in 1960 than 
in the previous year but prices de- 
clined and the terms of trade for agri- 
cultural exporters reached a new low. 


Preliminary indications suggest an- 
other increase in the output of both 
crops and livestock products for 1960/ 
61, the FAO report says. Except for 
coffee, citrus fruit, rubber and tea, 
output of all commodities increased. 
There was a record or near-record 
production of cocoa, wheat, coarse 
grains, rice, sugar, dairy products, to- 
bacco, fats and oils, meat, cotton and 


‘fisheries and forestry products. World 


production of jute and hard fibres was 
also higher. 

The Review says that while the 
average level of agricultural prices in 
1960 remained at the previous year’s 
level, those of raw materials were, on 
the average, higher. However, in the 
second half of 1960, prices of wool 
and rubber fell sharply, bringing down 
the price index for raw materials by 
12 per cent within six months. There 
was also a gradual fall in prices of 
foodstuffs and some beverages. Con- 
sequently, prices of all major com- 
modities were considerably lower at 
the end of 1960 than at the beginning, 
and the first quarter of 1961 saw a 
further decline in food and beverage 
prices. 

There was an increase in 1960 in 
the value of international trade in 
agricultural commodities, primarily 
because of a larger volume of exports 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Latin American Economy 


Regional Commission 


Outlines Development Program 


S™s to stimulate economic and 
social advancement in a region 
experiencing an inadequate rate of 
economic growth and a speedily in- 
creasing population were recommend- 
ed by the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Latin America at its 
ninth session held in Santiago from 
May 4 to 15. The measures are ad- 
vocated in 35 resolutions dealing, 
among other things, with the need for 
land reform, methods of planning for 
economic development, training of ex- 
pert personnel for development plan- 
ning, studies of social aspects of eco- 
nomic advancement, and aid in the 
development of information media in 
Latin America. 


In the debates speakers called at- 
tention to Latin American economic 
problems including the fact—reported 
in a recent ECLA survey—that the 
growth rate in the region’s per capita 
production in 1960 was, except for 
1959, the lowest recorded for any 
year in the past decade. 

The Commission’s annual report to 
the Economic and Social Council, 
adopted at the close of the session, 
commented that the slackening of the 
tempo of activity and, in some in- 
stances, the stagnation in the process 
of growth continued to characterize 
the behavior of the Latin American 
economies during the last two years. 
At the same time, the economic needs 
had increased without interruption, and 
the social pressures necessitating the 
attainment of higher levels of develop- 
ment had been intensified. 

However, the report found, there 
was increasing awareness of the na- 
ture of the difficulties and of the ac- 
tion required to combat them. Latin 
American governments had been in- 
tensifying economic development pro- 
grams, it stated, and progress in re- 
gional integration had opened up new 
possibilities for economic expansion. 

In the face of the inadequate rate 
of growth, the report found a more 
marked emphasis than formerly on 
the need for specific programs and 
practical measures. 


The President of Chile, Dr. Jorge 
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Alessandri, welcoming the delegates, 
said that the population growth in 
Latin America is higher than in any 
other region in the world and “our peo- 
ples’ legitimate hopes for a better life 
are being shattered in the face of tre- 
mendous obstacles of economic facts.” 
Consequently, he said, social pressures 
are growing ever stronger, “sometimes 
taking on strident and violent forms, 
shaking the foundations of our institu- 
tional structures” and endangering the 
peace of the entire continent. 


“Thus no one questions the impera- 
tive need to concentrate our greatest 
efforts on strengthening our economies 
so that we can attain the better living 
conditions so rightly demanded by our 
peoples,” Dr. Alessandri said. 


Also at the opening meeting Philippe 
de Seynes, United Nations Under-Sec- 
retary for Economic and Social Affairs, 
pledged the support of the entire 
United Nations family to the efforts 
of ECLA and expressed the hope that 
the Commission would strengthen its 
action and promote fresh initiative in 
the field of economic development. 

In a message to the Commission, 
Paul G. Hoffman, Managing Director 
of the Special Fund, indicated that 
that body was ready to support estab- 
lishment of a Latin American insti- 
tute for the training of experts in 
programming and planning, if the gov- 
ernments of the region would declare 
their serious intent. He added that if 
such action were forthcoming, he 
would recommended that $200,000 be 
allocated to permit the drafting of ini- 
tial plans. Mr. Hoffman noted that the 
Fund had already approved 35 na- 
tional and regional projects for 19 
countries and three territories in Latin 
America. 

Julio Philippi, Chilean Minister of 
Finance, was named President of the 
session. Others elected were Placido 
Garcia Reynoso of Mexico, First Vice 
President; Joao Batista Pinheiro, of 
Brazil, Second Vice President; and 
Vicente Cerro Cebrian, of Peru, Rap- 
porteur. 

In opening the general debate, ECLA 
Executive Secretary Ratl Prebisch 





stressed Latin America’s need for land 
reform programs and improvements ip 
outdated trade practices and produc. , 
tion methods. He also spoke of the 
need to correct disparities in the dis. 
tribution of income. 

The urgent need for economic prog. 
ress in Latin America was cited by 
President Philippi, as well as by Mr. 
Prebisch and numerous other speak- 
ers. The consensus was that, despite 
recent praiseworthy efforts, Latin 
America’s total output has continued 
to lag behind the rapidly increasing 
economic and social needs of its ex. 
panded population. There are indica. 
tions that the gap is likely to widen 
instead of close unless outdated eco. 
nomic and social structures still pre. 
vailing in many areas are changed 
adequately to satisfy the needs not 
only of the present 200 million Latin 
Americans but also the 100 million 
additional population expected by 
1975. 

Presenting his report as Rapporteur, 
Mr. Cebrian warned that there could 
be no delays. Quick action was re- 
quired through well conceived national 
economic development plans, coupled 
with growing integration of the econ- 
omies and substantial external aid “so 
often requested.” 


Mr. Prebisch also called for prompt 
action. “After years of studies and 
investigations, Latin America now 
knows what it must do,” he said. “It 
knows that without profound struc- 
tural reforms, and without an ample 
well-oriented and vigorous policy of 
international cooperation, it will be 
unable to solve its economic and s0- 
cial development problems.” 

The time has come for a great de- 
cision to be taken at the international 
policy level, he said. For that reason, 
he considered that the meeting being 
organized of Ministers of Finance and 
Economy of the American continent 
would have far-reaching importance. 

There, he said, “I hope that on the 
basis of fairly simple reports—because 
there is no need to write very elabo- 
rate ones now — decisions may be 
taken harmoniously combining new 
and audacious measures of interna- 
tional cooperation with very firm deci- 
cisions to carry out the necessary 
changes in the internal structures of 
our economies and to achieve the s0- 
cial ends pursued.” 

He commented that the unanimously 
approved resolution (see below) rec 
ommending to the United Nations 
Special Fund the establishment of @ 
Latin American Economic Develop 
ment Planning Centre, under ECLA 
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auspices, would provide the means for 
training more experts in this field and 
also for expanding assistance to gov- 
ermments in their planning for eco- 
nomic development. 

The President of the Inter-American 
Bank, Felipe Herrera, expressed hope 
that the long-term definitive program 
in the economic and social fields that 
Latin America needs for the 1960 dec- 
ade could be formulated in the near 
future as a result of the discussions 
and decisions of various recent region- 
al meetings of the Organization of 
of American States, the Inter-Ameri- 
can Bank and organs of the Economic 
Commission for Latin America. 


Aid to Common Market 


A number of speakers commend- 
ed the contribution of ECLA’s secre- 
tariat to the progress already made 
toward the creation of a Latin Ameri- 
can common market. They cited, par- 
ticularly, assistance to the Central 
American integration program as well 
as studies, conferences and other ef- 
forts which had helped Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Peru, Paraguay 
and Uruguay prepare and sign the 
Montevideo Treaty which instituted a 
Latin American Free Trade Associa- 
tion in February 1960. Instruments of 
tatification of this treaty were official- 
ly deposited in Uruguay’s capital on 
May 2, 1961, thus paving the way for 
further possible steps toward regional 
economic integration. 


Among the measures adopted at 
the session were resolutions on these 
subjects : 


Agrarian policy. The resolution, 
among other things, expresses belief 
that the region’s inadequate agricultural 
development is “largely attributable in 
certain countries to shortcomings in 
the prevailing land distribution sys- 
tems.” It recommends to governments 
that in formulating their agrarian pol- 
ities they bear in mind the recommen- 
dations of studies presented by the 
ECLA secretariat and the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, “especially 
those relating to the need to expedite, 
Where necessary, the process of trans- 
forming agrarian structures” consid- 
ered a retarding factor in agricultural 
development. The resolution recom- 
mends that the ECLA secretariat and 
FAO make suggestions which will assist 
governments to take joint action at 
the regional level to overcome insti- 
tutional obstacles to agricultural de- 
velopment and that they give priority 
to the study of problems connected 
With the integration of agriculture. 
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Establishment of an economic de- 
velopment institute. The resolution 
recommends that ECLA’s current train- 
ing and advisory activities in the field 
of programming be expanded; and that 
the ECLA Executive Secretary, in con- 
sultation with the Managing Director 
of the United Nations Special Fund, 
prepare the organization of an autono- 
mous economic development planning 
institute. Such an institute would be 
aimed at building up a permanent 
team of development programming ex- 
perts to work at the regional or na- 
tional level. The resolution expresses 
hope that the institute will in time 
become an agency directed and main- 
tained by the Latin American govern- 
ments. 


Planning methods and experience. 
The ECLA secretariat is asked to pro- 
vide additional information on prac- 
tical problems of economic develop- 
ment and on application of overall 
plans, considering that it would be of 
great use for governments to receive 
data on the experience of other coun- 
tries in this field. 


Social aspects of development. The 
ECLA secretariat is asked, among other 
things, to convene regional working 
groups on social aspects of economic 
development. A resolution on social 
problems in Latin America recom- 
mends that the ECLA secretariat under- 
take, in collaboration with appropriate 
national and international organiza- 
tions, an analysis of principal social 
factors in Latin America that should 
be taken into account in establishing 
an effective policy of economic and 
social development. 


Repercussions of scientific progress. 
The resolution recommends to the 
ECLA secretariat that—with the coop- 
eration of appropriate United Nations 
agencies—it carry out continuing re- 
search on “the future repercussions of 
scientific progress, the development of 
nonconventional forms of energy, au- 
tomation and the integration of other 
areas on the economic and social de- 
velopment of Latin America.” 


Extension of education. The Com- 
mission recommended that Latin 
American governments increase efforts 
to promote expansion of general edu- 
cation and vocational training, that 
national budgets for education be 
raised, and that international credit 
agencies sympathetically consider re- 
quests for educational projects. These 
would include, in addition to teaching 
programs, construction of schools. 


Development of information media 
in Latin America. After pointing out 





that media such as newspapers, radio, 
television and films can efficaciously 
help to expedite programs for eco- 
nomic and social development, the 
resolution recommends to govern- 
ments that in their development ac- 
tivities they give due priority to pro- 
grams and agencies designed to ex- 
pand and improve information. media. 
The resolution endorses the conclu- 
sions and recommendations contained 
in a report of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization on the “Development of 
Information Media in Underdeveloped 
Countries.” The resolution also rec- 
ommends that governments promote 
“wider and more efficient dissemina- 
tion of accurate information on Latin 
America in other countries of the 
world, with the help of the United 
Nations public information services 
and the facilities of other international 
and regional specialized agencies.” 


Journalists’ Fellowships 


After unanimously approving the 
resolution on development of informa- 
tion media, delegates expressed their 
interest in an announcement by Dr. 
Hernane Tavares de Sa, United Na- 
tions Under Secretary in charge of 
the Office of Public Information, re- 
garding oPl’s intention to establish 
within the next few months a fellow- 
ship program for Latin American 
journalists. 


The program would provide trian- 
gular fellowships under which journal- 
ists specializing in economic and 
social programs would first visit ECLA 
headquarters in Santiago for training 
provided by the Commission’s officers. 
Then they would proceed to United 
Nations Headquarters in New York 
to attend the General Assembly ses- 
sion and to learn at first hand about 
all media operations of the Office of 
Public Information and become ac- 
quainted with the press corps accred- 
ited to Headquarters. The program 
would be completed in Europe at the 
United Nations Office in Geneva with 
side trips to Paris and Rome for visits 
with UNESCO, FAO and other special- 
ized agencies as well as with profes- 
sional organizations closely working 
with the United Nations Office of 
Public Information. 


In order to fulfill the recommenda- 
tion and promote dissemination of in- 
formation regarding economic and so- 
cial problems in Latin America, the 
ECLA information services have al- 
ready begun preparation of a layman’s 
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version of the Latin American com- 
mon market program and information 
on various aspects of ECLA’s work. 


Other Action Recommended 


Other resolutions adopted at the 
session dealt with training of labor 
representatives in economic and social 
development problems; improvement 
of statistical systems to provide infor- 
mation needed in development pro- 
grams; aid in the development of pulp 
and paper industries; the urgent need 
for further study of Latin American 
water resources; tariff liberalization re- 
lating to construction materials. 


The Commission also recommended 
to the Secretary-General that an ECLA 
office be established in Bogota to fa- 
cilitate ECLA studies and other activi- 
ties, especially in connection with 
Colombia, Ecuador, Venezuela and 


British Guiana. The resolution cites 
the advantage of decentralization and 
notes that the Government of Colom- 
bia has offered to provide, without 
charge, the necessary premises for the 
operation of such an office. 


The Trade Committee of ECLA 
which held its third session May 8 to 
12 in Santiago, asked the ECLA sec- 
retariat to continue providing techni- 
cal advice in connection with regional 
economic integration. It also request- 
ed that the secretariat give special 
consideration to the possibility of 
trade expansion between Latin Amer- 
ica and other regions. The secretariat 
was also asked to help interested gov- 
ernments which have not yet signed 
multilateral trade treaties to study 
problems arising from their possible 
adherence. 


In this connection Colombia an- 
nounced that its Congress was already 
processing the accession of Colombia 
to the Montevideo Treaty. The Ecua- 
dorean and Venezuelan representatives 
also indicated that their nations might 
possibly adhere to the Montevideo 
Treaty provided special-treatment 
clauses were applied in their cases. 


Mateo Magarinos de Mello, Uru- 
guay’s Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, attending the Santiago meet- 
ing as President of the Provisional 
Committee of the Latin American 
Free Trade Association established by 
the Montevideo Treaty, welcomed 
these statements and expressed the 
hope that all other nonsignatory coun- 
tries would follow suit soon. Later, 
he said, accession was likely to be- 
come more difficult. 
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The Trade Committee adopted reso- 
lutions dealing with multilateral eco- 
nomic cooperation; customs policies; 
special training courses in trade pol- 
icy; transport; and development of the 
tourist industry. 


Early in the session, “British Hon- 
duras or Belize” was admitted as an 
associate member, after which its rep- 
resentative, Prime Minister G. C. 
Price, thanked the Commission for its 
decision. EcLa is composed of the 21 
American republics plus France, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom; 


it has two other associate members— 
British Guiana and the Federaiion of 
the West Indies. 

The growing interest of other re 
gions of the world in respect to Latip 
American economic development ef. 
forts, particularly in the field of mul. 
tilateral trade, was reflected in the 
presence in Santiago of observer 
from Austria, Belgium, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Hungary, India, Israel, 
Italy, Japan, Jordan, Poland, Roma- 
nia, Spain, Sweden, the USSR and 
Yugoslavia. 





Commodity Report 
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of most products, but also because of 
a continuing strong demand for food- 
stuffs and raw materials in western 
Europe. A contributory factor was 
higher prices of some commodities 
such as cotton, jute, tea and some fats 
and oils. There was a reduction in the 
volume of trade in wool and rubber 
in 1960; there were increased exports 
of cotton, grains, rice, sugar, meat, 
cheese, cocoa, sawn soft woods and 
most fats and oils. 

The terms of trade of agricultural ex- 
porting countries continued to deteri- 
orate in 1960, partly because of a 
simultaneous rise in the price of man- 
ufactured goods. Although the export 
income of agricultural exporters rose 
somewhat in 1960, several countries, 
chiefly those relying on exports of 
cocoa, coffee, butter, wool and rubber, 
had their export earnings reduced, 
largely because of lower export prices 
and partly because of lower export 
volume. 

The Review notes that for the de- 
veloping countries with large-scale 
plans for economic progress “the pres- 
ent level and rate of growth of agri- 
cultural export earnings are definitely 
low in relation to their needs for cap- 
ital imports and improvements in their 
foreign exchange positions.” 


Outlook 


Concerning the outlook for the re- 
maining months of 1961, the Review 
says, “There is little prospect that 
agricultural prices as a whole will re- 
cover substantially or even return to 


the level reached in 1959; still less 
that they will recoup the ground lost 
in recent years.” 

Regarding stocks, the document 
notes that despite an exceptionally 
large decline in the current world out 
put of coffee and the unusually favor- 
able conditions for the expansion of 
world trade in wheat because of up- 
satisfactory European crops in 1960, 
world stocks of wheat and coffee will 
be larger than ever at the opening of 
the new marketing season in the sec- 
ond half of 1961. Corn stocks will also 
be higher, but those of cotton are 
unlikely to increase. Supplies of but- 
ter, sugar and cocoa will also con- 
tinue to exceed demand. 

Current conditions underlying de 
mand for raw materials generally, the 
Review says, are slightly less favorable 
than a year ago, when world consump- 
tion of most of these materials—cot- 
ton, rubber and hard fibers, for exam- 
ple—was still rising after the reces- 
sion of 1957-58, or continuing at the 
high level reached in the second half 
of 1959—in wool, for example. On 
the other hand, it appears that the 
major impact of the recent weakening 
of industrial demand on prices of wool 
and rubber has already spent itself. 

World commodity developments in 
1960, the Review says, were largely 
the outcome of three major forces at 
work in international markets: the 
basic tendency of supplies of some 
commodities (grains, coffee, sugaf, 
dairy products and, more recently, 
cocoa are mentioned) to increase fast- 
er than consumption; the annual fluc 
tuations of agricultural output in 
porting and importing countries; and 
the slowing down of economic expat 
sion in major industrial countries it 
the course of the year. 
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Report on Congo 


(Continued from page 13) 


the intention of the United Nations, 
nothing has been included in the 
agreement that could be construed as 
being at variance with the terms and 
meaning of the Security Council reso- 
jution concerned. Thus the agreement, 
without derogating from the resolu- 
tion, represents a valuable first step 
toward its implementation in coopera- 
tion between you, Mr. President, and 
the United Nations. 

The text of the agreement leaves a 
considerable measure of initiative for 
the discharge of the obligations of the 
Republic of the Congo under the 
Security Council resolution to you, 
Mr. President. The execution of the 
relevant parts of the resolution, which 
is by its very nature mandatory, is in 
that sense, therefore, dependent on 
your determination to cooperate fully 
with the United Nations. I have no 
doubt that you intend to do so. This 
assumption enables me to interpret the 
provisions of the agreement which 
call for United Nations assistance to 
mean that such assistance will be given 


in order to facilitate your whole- 
hearted cooperation in the imple- 
mentation of the resolution. The above 
observation has particular reference to 
paragraph 3 where, in recognition of 
the constitutional powers which you 
hold, you have undertaken to re-ex- 
amine the appointments of foreign 
civilian, military and paramilitary per- 
sonnel made under your personal au- 
thority and to take the necessary de- 
cisions compatible with the interest of 
the Republic of the Congo. In this 
connection, I wish to recall that sub- 
sequent to the initialling of the agree- 
ment, the General Assembly adopted a 
resolution on April 17, 1961, in 
which, among other things, it “urges 
the Congolese authorities to cooperate 
fully in the implementation of the 
resolutions of the Security Council and 
of the General Assembly and to ac- 
cord all facilities essential to the per- 
formance by the United Nations of 
functions envisaged in those resolu- 
tions.” 

With these understandings I am 
pleased to signify my approval of the 
text as initialled, which together with 
this letter of approval will constitute 
our definitive agreement. 


Summary Chronology 


of United Nations Action 


Relating to the Congo 


PART IX: March 1-31, 1961 


MARCH 1: 

The Secretary-General, in a report to 
the General Assembly (A/4703), esti- 
mated the cost of United Nations opera- 
tions in the Congo during 1961 at $135 
million. He noted that the United Na- 
tions Force in the Congo had an aver- 
age strength of 17,000 from July 14 to 
December 31, 1960, and of 18,450 from 
January 1 to February 24, 1961. The 
estimates assumed that “for the purpose 
of carrying out its present mandate, a 
minimum strength of approximately 25,- 
000 will need to be attained as rapidly as 
possible.” 

An addendum to a report from Am- 
bassador Rajeshwar Dayal, the Secretary- 
General’s Special Representative in the 
Congo, told of outbursts of violence in 

abourg, capital of Kasai province, 
and described the situation as “very 
tense” because of the hostility of the 
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population against the local anc. “The 
civilian population,” the report stated, 
“fears the arrival of new troops from 
Leopoldville, and oNuc has undertaken 
to prevent any reinforcement of the 
garrison which could precipitate another 
crisis” (S/4750/Add.5). 


MARCH 2: 

In a further addendum (S/4750/Add. 
6), the Secretary-General’s Special Rep- 
resentative described the situation in the 
Equateur-Orientale, Kasai and Katanga 
sectors. 

The situation in Luluabourg was said 
to be tense after the withdrawal of the 
small Stanleyville force. “As a result of 
the flight of the Luluabourg aNc Com- 
mander and the disappearance or inactiv- 
ity of a large percentage of officers,” 
said the report, “the leaderless bands 


of soldiers began rampaging in the city, 
thus arousing the hostility of the local 
population. It appears that some three 
soldiers were killed, whereupon the sol- 
diery began wreaking vengeance upon 
the civilians, to some extent on a tribal 
basis.” Forty-four civilians were known 
to be dead, and “some 1,200 Congolese, 
feared to be the next target of the leader- 
less bands of soldiers, were afforded 
United Nations protection.” The number 
of persons under United Nations protec- 
tion decreased later to 200. 

In the Katanga sector, Mr. Tshombe 
in a press statement on February 27 had 
unilaterally withdrawn the assurances 
given by him concerning the halting of 
military operations. On February 28 he 
and Mr. Ileo and Mr. Kalonji had signed 
at Elisabethville a military protocol, by 
which it was agreed that the military 
forces of Katanga, South Kasai and Leo- 
poldville should be pooled. 

In the Equateur-Orientale sector, the 
main armed groups on both sides had 
not made contact. General Mobutu’s 
troops were concentrated at Bumba. 
However, troops from Stanleyville, by- 
passing them on the south, were said 
to have crossed the provincial border 
and to have entered Kela on February 
25 without the firing of a shot. “General 
Mobutu’s troops, who were there, sur- 
rendered or defected and reinforcements 
sent in from Boende also went over to 
the intruders,” the report said. In Lisala, 
ANC troops attacked oNuC military per- 
sonnel. Total lack of security was re- 
ported in the area. 

Another report from the Special Rep- 
resentative (S/4757) dealt with “the de- 
teriorating situation of civil liberties in 
the Congo” and the efforts made by 
onuc “to protect individuals from arbi- 
trary arrest and violation of fundamental 
human rights.” United Nations protected 
areas had been set up in a number of 
places. 

A United Nations spokesman an- 
nounced that Tunisia, in the first re- 
sponse to the Secretary-General’s appeal 
to African states for reinforcement of 
the United Nations Force in the Congo, 
had agreed to provide an additional 600 
men and to keep in the Congo for one 
year troops which had been scheduled 
to leave shortly. 

A United Nations spokesman in Leo- 
poldville said that hostile groups of 
civilians had clashed with the Congolese 
National Army in Luluabourg. Three 
Congolese soldiers and 44 civilians were 
killed, and about 1,000 persons had 
sought United Nations protection. Quiet 
had been restored, with oONuC and the 
ANC cooperating in maintaining order. In 
Leopoldville, three Tunisians had been 
Overpowered and disarmed, and a Tu- 
nisian officer and driver had disappeared 
from their jeep, which was found aban- 
doned with bullet holes in its tires. 


MARCH 3: 


An annex (S/4757/Add.1) to the 
Special Representative’s report on United 
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Nations protected areas contained a mes- 
sage, dated February 19, from the Spe- 
cial Representative to the Stanleyville 
authorities urgently drawing attention to 
the “alarming information” that certain 
Europeans in Kivu province had been 
manhandled, beaten and arbitrarily ar- 
rested by the ANC on receipt of the 
“tragic news of the death of Mr. Lu- 
mumba and his two colleagues.” 

Another annex to the report (S/4757/ 
Add.1) contained a message, dated Feb- 
ruary 22, from the Special Representa- 
tive to the Leopoldville authorities ask- 
ing what steps they proposed to take to 
enable Stanleyville residents seeking to 
return to their homes to do so without 
fear of further maltreatment by soldiers 
and police officers. 

The Secretary General, in an addendum 
(S/4752/Add.1) to his report on the 
steps being taken to carry out the Secu- 
rity Council’s resolution of February 21, 
transmitted to the Council copies of mes- 
sages sent on March 2, after consulta- 
tion with the Advisory Committee on 
the Congo, to the permanent representa- 
tive of Belgium, to President Joseph 
Kasavubu and to Moise Tshombe. In 
each of the messages, he asked for meas- 
ures to be taken in accordance with the 
provisions of the resolution. 

The Secretary-General reported to the 
Security Council on recent everts in the 
Leopoldville area (S/4758), which seemed 
to him to have a serious bearing on the 
implementation of the Security Council’s 
resolution of February 21. 

He cited, among other documents, a 
military bulletin issued by the ANC Head- 
quarters in Leopoldville on March 3, 
which charged that the Security Council 
had taken decisions “which seriously en- 
danger the freedom of our country.” 

Attached to the report was a note 
dated March 1 from the Congolese For- 
eign Ministry, calling for evacuation of 
the air force installations at Ndjili by 
United Nations personnel and also for 
withdrawal of the United Nations forces 
stationed at Parc Hembise as soon as 
possible, “in order to prevent any inci- 
dents.” Entry into military camps was 
forbidden to United Nations soldiers, 
and any violation might have “serious 
consequences,” the note stated. 

Also attached were notes from Presi- 
dent Kasavubu and other officials op- 
posing the establishment by the United 
Nations in Leopoldville of “a so-called 
neutral zone to which they admit self- 
styled political refugees.” 

In reply, the Secretary-General said 
that the United Nations had established 
“protected areas” in various places in the 
Congo “whenever this became inescapa- 
ble in order to protect individuals from 
arbitrary arrest and violation of funda- 
mental human rights.” The Secretary- 
General also dealt with other matters 
and protested an incident of March 3 
at Banana in which, he said, “aNc sol- 
diers without any provocation or justi- 
fication attacked Sudanese members of 
the United Nations Force.” 
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A report from the Sudanese battalion 
of onuc, also attached to the report, 
described the incidents of March 3 at 
the Moanda airfield and at Banana. 

An addendum to the report contained 
a note verbale (S/4758/Add.1) from 
the Secretary-General to President Kasa- 
vubu, which stated that the air force 
installations at Ndjili were “essential to 
the entire United Nations operation in 
the Congo” and that the United Nations 
could not accede to the request that 
United Nations troops be evacuated 
from the installations. 

A United Nations spokesman an- 
nounced that Liberia, in response to the 
Secretary-General’s appeal for reinforce- 
ments, had offered to provide another 
company for the United Nations Force 
in the Congo, increasing its military con- 
tingent to a battalion numbering ap- 
proximately 500 officers and men. 

The Sudan announced that it would 
donate, through the United Nations, 10,- 
000 tons of millet to relieve the threat 
of famine in the Congo. 

The permanent representative of India 
informed the Secretary-General by letter 
that India was willing to dispatch a 
brigade to the Congo “in the immediate 
future” and was “making arrangements 
to this effect.” 

The Indian communication made it 
clear that the Government did not wish 
its forces “to be called upon to fight 
troops or nationals of other member 
states of the United Nations,” except in 
the case of Congolese armed units and 
Belgian and other military and paramili- 
tary personnel and mercenaries in the 
Congo “if necessity arises and if so au- 
thorized by the United Nations.” More- 
over, the Government of India did not 
want Indian armed forces “to be used for 
the suppression of any popular move- 
ments” or “in support of parties or 
factions that are challenging the United 
Nations authority.” 


MARCH 4: 

The permanent representative of Bel- 
gium, in a note verbale (S/4752/Add.2) 
replying to the Secretary-General’s note 
of March 2, reviewed the problems con- 
nected with implementation of the Secu- 
rity Council’s resolution of February 21 
and stated that “all these problems might 
usefully be examined in detail in Brussels 
with the representative whom the Secre- 
tary-General proposes to send there in 
the near future.” 

The Secretary-General, in a letter to 
the permanent representative of India, 
expressed appreciation for the Indian 
Government’s offer of reinforcements 
for the United Nations Force in the 
Congo and took note of its views with 
regard to the use of the troops. 

Reporting on further developments in 
the Leopoldville area, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s Special Representative informed 
him, among other things, that the ANC 
had resumed shelling Banana and that 
street fighting had broken out at Matadi, 
with ANC soldiers attacking United Na- 


tions troops. Subsequently the Special 
Representative reported that cease-fire 
orders had been issued by Congolese and 
onuc authorities (S/4758/Add.2). 


MARCH 5: 

The Secretary-General, in a cable to 
President Kasavubu (S/4758/Add.4), 
protested “the unlawful acts which since 
March 3 have been perpetrated by the 
ANC, with the apparent involvement of 
Ministers of the Ileo regime, in the re. 
gion of the Lower Congo against units 
serving under the United Nations Com. 
mand.” 

In addition to the attacks on United 
Nations units at Banana and Matadi, the 
Secretary-General said, there had been 
“an inadmissible threat of use of force 
to compel evacuation of the Sudanese 
United Nations unit from Matadi.” The 
United Nations had to keep complete 
freedom of decisions as regards deploy. 
ment of national contingents, he said, 
and regarded as “unacceptable any at- 
tempt by force or otherwise to influence 
onuc in this respect. . . . The forced 
withdrawal of the Sudanese detachment 
from Matadi today cannot be interpreted 
as derogating from this position of prin- 
ciple.” 

The presence of the United Nations 
Force in Matadi was a vital condition, 
said the Secretary-General, for carrying 
out the United Nations operation in th 
Congo, especially the prevention of civil 
war and the halting of military opera 
tions. 


MARCH 6: 

A report by the Secretary-General’s 
Special Representative described further 
developments in Banana and Matadi, 
where ANC troops continued to harass 
United Nations soldiers (S/4758/Add.3). 

Replying to the Secretary-General’s 
note of March 2 on the steps being 
taken to carry out the Security Council's 
resolution of February 21, President 
Kasavubu said that the main object of 
his concern at that time was the com 
ference of Congolese leaders at Tanana- 
rive, “which represents an extremely 
important effort to find a solution to the 
problems which are dividing the cour 
try.” As for reorganization of the army, 
the Congolese Government made the 
following proposals: the Congolese Ne 
tional Army would remain under the 
command of the President of the Repub- 
lic; the reorganization must embrace the 
entire country, including Orientale prov 
ince, Kivu, South Kasai and Katanga; 2 
National Defence Council would be set 
up, under the authority of the President, 
and would include Congolese military 
leaders and representatives of the United 
Nations Force; the Congolese Govert 
ment would retain the right to accept 
or to refuse the technicians proposed by 
the National Defence Council and tf 
cruited through United Nations channels, 
the neutrality of the army would & 
safeguarded, and no one would be & 
lowed to “bring subversive influences o 
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jnfluences that run counter to the na- 
tional interest to bear- upon it” (S/4752/ 
Add.3). 

Progress Report No. 8 on the United 
Nations civilian operations in the Congo 
during January, issued at United Nations 
Headquarters, stated that “the worst of 
the famine is over” in South Kasai. 


MARCH 7: 

At the first meeting of its resumed 
fifteenth session, the General Assembly 
heard an address by Dr. Kwame Nkru- 
mah, President of Ghana, who proposed, 
among other things, a new, strengthened 
and “primarily African” United Nations 
Command in the Congo with “complete 
responsibility for law and order and 
for reasserting the territorial integrity 
of the state.” 

The Special Representative, in an ad- 
dendum (S/4750/Add.7) to his report 
of February 24 dealing with the civil 
war situation in the main sectors of the 
Congo, noted that the situation, “although 
still tense and volatile,” had, as a result 
of “persistent United Nations efforts,” 
been prevented from “erupting into open 
hostilities.” 

The Government of the Congo, in a 
communication to the Secretary-General, 
charged Sudanese troops of the United 
Nations Force with responsibility for the 
incidents at Banana and Matadi (S/4758/ 
Add.5). 

The Secretary-General’s Special Rep- 
resentative, in a cable to President Kasa- 
vubu (S/4758/Add.6), said it was “most 
regrettable” that, despite United Nations 
efforts to prevent it, “an armed conflict 
took place both at Banana and at Matadi 
with needless loss of life and bloodshed.” 

The United Nations forces which had 
come to the aid of the Congo, he pointed 
out, were “neither intended nor equipped 
to enter into combat with heavily armed 
units of the Congolese Army,” and he 
Tegretted that they had been put in the 
situation of having to defend against 
heavy attack the positions which they 
were bound to hold under the Security 
Council’s mandate and which were vital 
to the entire operation. 

Mr. Dayal went on to say that these 
events were the outcome of the “sys- 
tematic distortions and misinterpreta- 
tions” of the Security Council resolution 
which had created feelings of fear and 
tension in the minds of ANC soldiers. He 
referred in this connection to the military 
bulletin, to a radio broadcast by Presi- 
dent Kasavubu himself, to the call-up of 
reservists and to a “campaign of vilifica- 
tion and misrepresentation of the United 
Nations” in the Congolese press. 

He stressed how vital it was for the 
United Nations to resume its “inter- 
Tupted responsibilities” at the Banana 
base and at Matadi. 


MARCH 8: 

The Special Representative reported 
(8/4761 and Corr.1) to the Secretary- 
General on the armed clashes at Moanda, 
Banana and Matadi and the develop- 
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ments leading to them, and on the efforts 
made by the United Nations to restore 
the situation and prevent further deterio- 
ration. 

He noted that the Acting Prime Min- 
ister, Mr. Massa, had that day made 
several demands as a condition for future 
cooperation between the United Nations 
and the Leopoldville authorities. 

In a letter to the permanent represent- 
ative of Belgium (S/4752/Add.4) relat- 
ing to the implementation of the Security 
Council’s resolution of February 21, the 
Secretary-General said, among other 
things, that he had appointed Ambas- 
sador Taieb Sahbani, of Tunisia, to rep- 
resent him at talks in Brussels on ways 
and means of carrying out the provisions 
of the resolution. He requested additional 
information with a view to the imple- 
mentation of operative paragraph A2 of 
the resolution.” 


MARCH 9: 

The permanent representative of -Bel- 
gium, in a note verbale to the Secretary- 
General (S/4572/Add.4), stated that the 
information requested in his note of 
March 8 was being collected and would 
be transmitted to Ambassador Taieb 
Sahbani in Brussels. 

From Tananarive, President Kasavubu 
cabled the President of the General As- 
sembly (A/4707), informing him that 
“a conference of the de facto and de jure 
authorities of the former Belgian Congo” 
had begun there on March 8. The deci- 
sions taken by the conference, of which 
President Kasavubu was chairman, were 
as follows: 

“(1) The members of the conference 
unanimously request the United Nations 
General Assembly to refrain from taking 
any position with regard to the Congo 
before the results of the present confer- 
ence are known. 

“(2) Having regard to the tension at 
present prevailing in the Congo as a re- 
sult of the Security Council resolutions 
of February 21, 1961, the members of 
the conference draw particularly to the 
attention of the United Nations General 
Assembly the fact that any new policy 
decisions or any implementation or at- 
tempt to implement the said resolutions 
without taking into account Congolese 
opinion as reflected in the present request 
may very seriously aggravate the situa- 
tion in the Congo.” 


MARCH 13: 

UNEsco announced that 29 Haitian 
high school teachers were en route to 
Leopoldville to work in the Congo. The 
announcement stated that UNESCO had 
recruited some 100 specialists from 10 
countries to help the Congo build up its 
secondary, technical and teacher-training 
facilities. In addition, 18 education ex- 
perts were recruited to work within the 
framework of the United Nations Civil- 
ian Operation in the Congo. 


MARCH 14: 
~The Secretary-General circulated the 


text of a Belgian note dated March 10 
(S/4768) regarding the situation of for- 
eign nationals in Kivu province. “A num- 
ber of cases of serious brutality, and 
even murder,” had occurred, the note 
said, and more than 2,000 persons had 
fled from Kivu to Ruanda-Urundi. 

“The Belgian Government is forced to 
take note once more,” the note continued, 
“that no security exists for its nationals 
in Kivu, and it again appeals to the Sec- 
retary-General . . . to take all effective 
measures for that purpose.” 

Annexed was the text of a letter dated 
February 27 addressed by three Belgian 
nationals to the Special Representative, 
charging that “atrocities” had occurred 
in Kivu province and asking that prom- 
ises made earlier for complete evacuation 
of the European personnel be fulfilled. 

The Secretary-General also circulated 
a report, dated March 13, by Mekki 
Abbas, acting Special Representative (S/ 
4768). The report stated that there could 
be no doubt that the situation in Ori- 
entale and Kivu provinces, which were 
“strongly pro-Lumumbist,” had become 
“insecure for the anti-Lumumbist minor- 
ity” and that, as a result of Belgian sup- 
port to “the other faction,” the situation 
of foreign nationals, and specifically Bel- 
gians, had grown extremely difficult in 
those provinces. 

United Nations representatives had in- 
tervened in favor of those needing pro- 
tection, but it was “obviously impossible, 
in the face of widespread anti-Belgian 
feeling” which had developed subsequent 
to the arrest, deportation and assassina- 
tion of Patrice Lumumba and his col- 
leagues, “to provide individual protection 
everywhere.” 

The report also dealt with the diffi- 
culties of “evacuation by force” of the 
foreign nationals. Incidents had become 
rarer that month, the report noted, and 
there was ground for hope that, if no 
further outbreaks occurred, calm might 
return to Kivu province. 

The delegation of Ghana issued the 
text of a message sent by President 
Nkrumah to President Kasavubu, then 
at the conference in Tananarive. Dr. 
Nkrumah said that Mr. Kasavubu had 
sent him a telegram stating that the 
conference requested him to observe in 
the future a position of neutrality toward 
the Congo problem. His reply was that 
he could “never be neutral between colo- 
nialism and African nationalism.” 


MARCH 15: 

The Soviet delegation issued the text 
of a letter from its Government request- 
ing that the General Assembly hold a 
plenary meeting on the Congo by the 
end of the week. 

The delegation of the Republic of the 
Congo (Leopoldville) requested permis- 
sion to attend meetings of the Advisory 
Committee on the Congo as an observer 
and to state its views. Its statement 
charged that the United Nations was try- 
ing “to impose a solution of the Congo’s 
problems without taking into considera- 
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tion the wishes of the Congolese.” It also 
stated that countries which had with- 
drawn their troops from the Congo con- 
tinued to retain their seats on the Ad- 
visory Committee and “compromise” the 
progress of the work there. 


MARCH 17: 

A United Nations spokesman an- 
nounced at Headquarters that the Secre- 
tary-General had decided to send a Sec- 
retariat delegation to the Congo as a 
further step toward implementing the 
Security Council resolution of February 
21. The delegation would consist of 
Francis C. Nwokedi, of Nigeria, and 
Robert Gardiner, of Ghana, Deputy Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Africa. Taieb 
Sahbani, of Tunisia, on a special mission 
to Brussels, might later join the delega- 
tion in the Congo. 


MARCH 20: 

The report of the United Nations Con- 
ciliation Commission for the Congo 
(A/4711 and Corr.1 and Adds. 1-2) was 
issued. 

In its conclusions, the Commission de- 
clared that the situation in the Congo was 
“extremely dangerous,” with the country 
“divided between four warring factions.” 
The economic situation was also worsen- 
ing, and “it is no exaggeration to say 
that the country is on the verge of catas- 
trophe.” 

Among other things, the Commission 
Stated its view that “in present conditions 
a federal form of government can alone 
preserve the national unity and territorial 
integrity of the Congolese State.” It 
recommended the establishment of “a 
provisional government of national unity,” 
with the following tasks: to arrange a 
truce among the different factions in the 
Congo; to restore law and order, with 
the assistance of the United Nations; to 
reorganize the administration and enable 
it to function; to reorganize the army, in 
cooperation with the United Nations; 
and to take steps to enable Parliament 
to adopt a constitution which would pro- 
vide the Congo with a lasting constitu- 
tional structure. 

Also issued was a report by the Sec- 
retary-General (S/4771 and Add.1) on 
the recommendations of the Advisory 
Committee on the Congo regarding im- 
plementation of the paragraph in the 
February 21 resolution calling for an 
impartial investigation into the circum- 
stances of the death of Patrice Lumumba 
and his colleagues, Maurice Mpolo and 
Joseph Okito. The Advisory Committee 
recommended the terms of reference for 
the proposed Investigation Commission, 


to be composed of four members nomi- 
nated by the Governments of Burma, 
Ethiopia, Mexico and Togo. 

The appointment of Brigadier Iyassu 
Mangasha, of Ethiopia, as Deputy Com- 
mander of the United Nations Force in 
the Congo was announced. 


MARCH 21: 

The General Assembly, resuming its 
debate on the Congo, heard at a morn- 
ing meeting the representatives of the 
USSR, Brazil, the United States and 
Czechoslovakia. 

A note dated March 20 to the Secre- 
tary-General from the permanent repre- 
sentative of Belgium regarding certain 
points in the report of March 13 of the 
acting Special Representative was issued 
as a Security Council document (S/4768/ 
Add.1). 


MARCH 22: 

The Secretary-General’s reply to the 
Belgian note of March 20 was issued as 
a Security Council document (S/4768/ 
Add.2). 

Fao announced that more than 70 
tons of foodstuffs a day were being 
rushed to the Congo in response to its 
worldwide appeal for supplies to relieve 
the famine in South Kasai. Although re- 
lief operations had reduced the death 
rate from starvation, FAO stated, the 
situation remained uncertain, and sup- 
plies might have to be maintained—even 
substantially increased—for many months. 


MARCH 24: 

Reconvening at an afternoon meeting, 
the Assembly continued its debate on the 
Congo, hearing the representatives of 
Senegal, Albania, Mali, Yugoslavia and 
the Central African Republic. 

The Assembly’s Fifth (Administrative 
and Budgetary) Committee, meeting for 
the first time in the resumed fifteenth 
session, began debate on the question of 
1961 cost estimates and financing of the 
United Nations operations in the Congo. 


MARCH 27: 

During the continuing Congo debate 
at an afternoon meeting the Assembly 
heard statements by the representatives 
of Ghana, the United Arab Republic, 
Uruguay and the Ukrainian SSR. State- 
ments under the right of reply were made 
by the representatives of the Congo 
(Brazzaville) and Guinea. 

At the Soviet Union’s request, a state- 
ment explaining the vote of the Soviet 
member of the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions 
against the Committee’s recommendations 
concerning the financing of United Na- 


tions operations in the Congo in 1°61 wag 
issued as a Fifth Committee documeg 
(A/C.5/860). The statement had beg, 
read at the 825th meeting of the Fifth 
Committee on March 24. 

The acting Special Representative re 
ceived a message from the United States 
Consul-General in Leopoldville express. 
ing his Government’s appreciation for al] 
that the Malayan forces in Kindu had 
done in recent weeks to assist and pro. 
tect United States citizens in the area, 


MARCH 28: 

At an afternoon meeting the Assembly 
heard the representatives of Ireland, Ip. 
donesia, Poland and the Congo (Leo. 
poldville). 


MARCH 29: 

At an afternoon meeting the Assembly 
heard statements on the situation in the 
Congo by the representatives of Irag, 
the Ivory Coast, Romania, Argentina and 
the Byelorussian SSR. The Secretary. 
General made a statement in reply toa 
point raised in the debate the preceding 
day by the representative of the Congo 
(Leopoldville). 


MARCH 30: 

In the continuing debate, the Assembly 
at a morning meeting heard statements by 
the representatives of Jordan, Norway 
and Saudi Arabia. In the afternoon the 
Assembly heard the representatives of 
Bulgaria, Madagascar, Japan, Liberia and 
Iran. 

The Fifth Committee approved a pro- 
posal by India (A/C.5/L.657, as amend- 
ed) extending until April 21 the authori- 
ty of the Secretary-General to undertake 
expenditures in the Congo, at a level not 
to exceed $8 million per month. 

The Secretary-General transmitted to 
the Security Council an exchange of cor- 
respondence (S/4775) between the Sec 
retary-General and President Kasavubu 
and between the Secretary-General and 
Justin Bomboko, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. The messages, sent during the 
period from March 8 to 28, dealt with 
developments in Matadi. 

The delegation of the United Kingdom 
announced that its Government had paid 
its entire assessed contribution for 1960 
for the United Nations operation in the 
Congo. 

The United States Government issued 
a statement prohibiting the transport of 
certain military and paramilitary items 
by United States vessels or planes to the 
Congo except under special authority of 
license. Licenses would be issued whet 
the shipment was to be made at the re 
quest or with the approval of the United 
Nations. 
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United Nations Digest 


DATES - MEETINGS - DECISIONS: DOCUMENTS 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


Admission of new members 

§/4796. Letter of Apr. 21 from President 
of General Assembly to President of 
Security Council (on decision of As- 
sembly regarding candidature of Mau- 
ritania). 

§/4799. Telegram of May 3 from Prime 
Minister of Islamic Republic of Mauri- 
tania. 

§/4797. Letter of Apr. 27 from Minister 
for External Affairs of Sierra Leone. 
§/4801. Letter of May 6 from Permanent 
Representative of USSR (concerning 
letters of Dec. 3 and 9, 1960 on caidi- 

dature of Outer Mongolia). 

§/4806. Letter of Apr. 21 from Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of Republic of Ko- 
rea. 


Congo 

§/4803. Letter of May 15 from Perma- 
nent Representative of USSR. 

§/4805. Letter of May 15 from President 
of Security Council to Permanent Rep- 
resentative of USSR. 

§/4807 and Add.1. Second report of Sec- 
retary-General on certain steps taken 
in regard to implementation of Security 
Council resolution adopted Feb. 21, 
1961. 


South West Africa 


§/4804. Letter of May 12 from Perma- 
nent Representative of USSR. 


Other documents 


Summary statements by Secretary-Gen- 
eral on matters before Council: S/4795, 
4798, 4800, 4802, 4808. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


United Nations Conciliation Commission for 
ine 

May 9: held closed meeting “to con- 
sider what further steps it could usefully 
take to continue its efforts to fulfill its 
responsibilities” under Assembly resolu- 
tion 1604(XV) of Apr. 21 and previous 
resolutions; decided that its working pa- 
Pers on questions of compensation and 
Tepatriation should be brought up to date. 


Committee on South West Africa 
Apr. 18, 27; May 1, 8-12, 16 (closed) 
Met to consider .its task in relation to 
Assembly resolution 1596 (XV) of Apr. 
7 [see UnrreED Nations REVIEW, May 
1961, p. 30]; approved text of letter to 
Foreign Minister of South African Gov- 
rament, dealing with Committee’s inten- 
tion to visit mandated territory of South 
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West Africa in accordance with Assembly 
resolution and giving a proposed itinerary 
for trip, including arrival at Windhoek, 
capital of territory, on June 3. 

Memberships Brazil, Denmark, Ethi- 
opia, Guatemala, Indonesia, Ireland, Phil- 
ippines, United Arab Republic, Uruguay. 
Chairman: Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat 
(Uruguay). 


Commission of Investigation (Congo) 


May 18: held first full meeting (closed) 
to discuss terms of reference and work 
program. 

[Commission was appointed by As- 
sembly (Res.1601(XV)Rev.2 of Apr. 15) 
to examine circumstances surrounding 
death of Patrice Lumumba and his col- 
leagues, as envisaged in Security Council 
resolution of Feb. 21 (S/4741, part A, 
para. 4). Membership: U Aung Khine 
(Burma), Teschome Hailemariam (Ethi- 
opia), Salvador Martinez de Alva (Mex- 
ico); Ayité d’Almedia (Togo).] 


Subcommittee on situation in Angola 


As announced on May 22, President 
of Assembly has nominated following as 
members of subcommittee appointed by 
Assembly (Res.1603(XV) of Apr.20) to 
examine statements made before Assem- 
bly concerning Angola, to receive further 
data, to conduct any ncessary inquiries, 
and to report to Assembly as soon as 
possible: Bolivia, Dahomey, Federation 
of Malaya, Finland, Sudan. 


United Nations Conference on Diplomatic Inter- 
course and Immunities 

International Convention on Diplomat- 
ic Relations and Immunities, adopted by 
representatives of 81 countries meeting in 
Vienna from Mar. 3-Apr. 14, under 
United Nations auspices, has been signed 
by following 37 governments (as of Apr. 
26): Albania, Argentina, Austria, Brazil, 
Bulgaria, Byelorussian SSR, Ceylon, 
Chile, China, Colombia, Congo (Leopold- 
ville), Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Ecua- 
dor, Federal Republic of Germany, Gha- 
na, Guatemala, Holy See, Hungary, Ire- 
land, Israel, Lebanon, Liberia, Liechten- 
stein, Mexico, Norway, Panama, Poland, 
Romania, Senegal, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Ukrainian SSR, USSR, *Uruguay, Vene- 
zuela, Yugoslavia. 

Fifteen countries signed protocol on 
compulsory settlement of disputes: Aus- 
tria, China, Colombia, Denmark, Ecua- 
dor, Federal Republic of Germany, Gha- 
na, Ireland, Israel, Lebanon, Liechten- 
stein, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Yu- 
goslavia. 

Documents: Report of Committee of 
Whole (A/CONF.20/L.2); Final Act 
(A/CONF.20/10); Resolutions adopted 


(A/CONF.20/10/Add.1); Optional Pro- 
tocol Concerning Acquisition of Nation- 
ality (A/CONF.20/11); Optional Proto- 
col Concerning Compulsory Settlement 
of Disputes (A/CONF.20/12); Vienna 
Convention on Diplomatic Relations 
(A/CONF.20/13). 


Assembly Documents 


A/4762. Letter of Apr. 24 from USSR 
transmitting message of Apr. 22 from 
Chairman of Council of Ministers of 
USSR to President of United States 
(concerning Cuba). 

A/4763. Application of Sierra Leone for 
admission to membership. Letter of 
Apr. 27 from Minister for External 
Affairs of Sierra Leone. 

A/4769. Application of Republic of 
Korea for admission to membership. 
Letter of Apr. 21 from Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of Republic of Korea. 

A/C.5/868. Statement by representative 
of Mexico in Fifth Committee on UN 
operation in Congo, Apr. 20, meeting 
845. 

A/INF/87/Add.5. Review of communi- 
cations received relating to Assembly 
matters. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
Thirty-first Session 


April 19-28 
Meetings 1138-1149 

During period under review (April 24- 
28, meetings 1140-1149) Council took 
action on following items: 


Report of International Monetary Fund 


Apr. 24 (meeting 1140): took note of 
report of Fund (E/3431 and Add.1): E/ 
RES/808(XXX1). 


Reports of International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development and International Fi- 
nance Corporation 

Apr. 24 (meetings 1140, 1141): heard 
statement by Eugene R. Black, President 
of Bank, and took note of reports of 
Bank (E/3232 and Add.1) and irc (E/ 
3433 and Add.1): E/RES/809(XXXI). 


Establishment by Secretary-General of list of 
national parks and equivalent reserves 


Apr. 24 (meeting 1141): took up re- 
port by Secretary-General (E/3436) 
based on material supplied by govern- 
ments; adopted (15-0-3) draft resolution 
by United Kingdom and United States 
(E/L.894) which notes with satisfaction 
that 55 governments have submitted re- 
plies and that International Union for 
Conservation of Nature and Natural Re- 
sources had played a major role in prep- 
aration of report and has agreed to pre- 
pare Part II of report and subsequent 
additions, repeats its belief that “national 
parks and equivalent reserves contribute 
to the inspiration, culture and welfare of 
mankind and are valuable for economic 
and scientific reasons”; and recommends 
that report be brought to attention of 
proposed World Conference on National 
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Parks to be convened in 1962 by the 
Union: E/RES/810(XXX]1). 


Non-Governmental Organizations 


Apr. 24, 25 (meetings 1141, 1142): 
took up report of Council Committee on 
NGO’s on applications and _ re-applica- 
tions for consultative status (E/3449) 
and adopted unanimously draft resolu- 
tion which grants requests of Credit Un- 
ion National Association, Inc., Interna- 
tional Federation of Women in Legal 
Careers and Union of International Fairs 
for category B consultative status; res- 
olution also invites additional informa- 
tion from General Union of Workers of 
Black Africa and requests Committee on 
NGO’s to reconsider application of Un- 
ion after receipt of such information: 
E/RES/811(XXXI). 

Apr. 25 (meeting 1142): approved re- 
port of Committee on NGo’s relating 
to applications for hearings (E/3477). 
Also before Council: Committee report 
on hearings (E/3478). 

Apr. 24, 26 (meetings 1141, 1144): 
discussed USSR proposal that review of 
list of NGO’s in consultative status be 
undertaken by Council’s Committee on 
NGO’s; agreed that any initiative in this 
matter should come from the Commit- 
tee. 


Question of a Declaration on International 
Economic Cooperation 


Apr. 25-27 (meetings 1142-1146): 
Council had before it draft declaration 
submitted by USSR at 15th Assembly 
session (E/3445) and USSR revised 
draft (E/3467); Apr. 27 (meeting 1146): 
adopted (14-1-3, roll-call) El Salvador 
draft resolution (E/L.900/Rev.1) as 
amended orally by Afghanistan and 
Italy; resolution requests that Soviet re- 
vised declaration (E/3467), amendments 
thereto by Afghanistan (E/L.899), As- 
sembly resolution 1515(XV) on con- 
certed action for economic development 
and records of Council discussion be 
transmitted to governments of members 
of United Nations and related agencies 
for their views, and that replies be taken 
into consideration during discussion of 
item at 33rd Council session: E/RES/ 
812(XXXI); amendments by Afghan- 
istan (E/L.902/Rev.1) were withdrawn; 
oral amendment of Afghanistan, to sub- 
stitute “32nd” for “33rd” Council ses- 
sion, was rejected (8-9-1, roll-call). 


Transport and Communications 


Apr. 26, 27 (meetings 1145, 1147): 
took up note by Secretary-General on 
development of international travel and 
tourism (E/3438) and addendum tabu- 
lating answers from 27 member and 3 
non-member states to questionnaire de- 
signed to obtain information on major 
current problems in travel development, 
and opinions on desirability of interna- 
tional conference; Apr. 27 (meeting 
1147): adopted unanimously draft res- 
olution of Afghanistan, Denmark, El 
Salvador and Jordan (E/L.896) as oral- 
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ly modified; resolution among other 
things requests Secretary-General in con- 
sultation if necessary with expert group 
to prepare recommendations on nature, 
scope and location of conference on in- 
ternational travel and tourism, and to 
call conference as soon as possible but 
not later than autumn of 1963: E/RES/ 
813(XXXI). Financial implications: E/ 
L.896/Add.1. 


International cooperation in cartography 

Apr. 27 (meeting 1147) 

International cooperation in standardi- 
zation of geographical names: adopted 
(15-0-2) draft resolution by Brazil, 
France and United States (E/L.895) as 
orally amended; resolution commends 
Group of Experts on Geographical 
Names “for an excellent report on a 
complex problem” (E/3441 and Corr.1); 
recommends that member governments, 
among other things, adopt recommenda- 
tions of the group; requests Secretary- 
General to publish report in_ series 
“World Cartography,” to provide “clear- 
ing house functions” for collecting in- 
formation from member states and for 
supplying them with information, to as- 
sist governments on request in establish- 
ment of national organizations and in 
solution of specific problems, to assist 
on request in creation of working groups 
of representatives from countries using 
same linguistic system, and to report to 
Council within two years on progress 
made by member governments in do- 
mestic standardization of geographical 
names and on desirability of convening 
international conference on this ques- 
tion: E/RES/814(XXXI) and Corr.1. 

Convening of international technical 
conference on international map of world 
on millionth scale: adopted (14-0-3) draft 
resolution by Brazil, El Salvador, Uru- 
guay and Venezuela (E/L.898) request- 
ing Secretary-General to take all neces- 
sary measures for holding of such a 
conference at Bonn in second half of 
1962: E/RES/815(XXXI). Financial im- 
plications: E/L.898/Add.1. Report by 
Secretary-General: E/3448 and Add.1, 2. 

Convening of United Nations Regional 
Cartographic Conference for Africa: 
adopted unanimously draft resolution 
submitted by Ethiopia and United King- 
dom (E/L.901) requesting Secretary- 
General, in cooperation with Executive 
Secretary of Economic Commission for 
Africa, to take necessary steps to con- 
vene the conference not later than end 
of 1962: E/RES/816(XXXI). Financial 
implications: E/L.901/Add.1. Report by 
Secretary-General: E/3465 and Corr.1 
and Add.1. 
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countries 

Apr. 27, 28 (meetings 1147-1149): on 
Apr. 28 (meeting 1148): adopted unani- 
mously draft resolution submitted by 
Brazil and United Kingdom (E/L.903) 
approving report of Committee for In- 
dustrial Development on its first session 





held at New York March 27-April 2, 
1961 (E/3476) and endorsing program 
of work and priorities set out in report: 
E/RES/817(XXXI). 

Other documents: Work program gp 
industrialization. Progress report by Sec. 
retary-General: E/3446 and Corr.1; Jp. 
ternational economic assistance to les 
developed countries: E/3395/Rev.1 (Sales 
No.: 61.11.B.2); Establishment of indys. 
tria estates in underdeveloped countries: 
Sales No.: 60.11.B.4; UN Industrializa. 
tion and Productivity Bulletin 4: Sales 
No.: 60.11.B.2. 


Question of meetings at ministerial level 


Apr. 28 (meetings 1148, 1149): took 
up note on replies of governments on 
question (E/3454); adopted (17-0-1) 
Polish draft resolution (E/L.904/Rey.1) 
as orally revised deciding to consider 
at its resumed 32nd session preparations 
for meeting at ministerial level at 34th 
session: E/RES/818(XXXI). 


Report of Population Commission 


Apr. 28 (meeting 1149): adopted 
unanimously three draft resolutions sub- 
mitted by Social Committee (E/3480); 


Report of Commission: takes note of 
report of Commission (E/3451 and Corr, 
1) on its 11th session (Feb. 7-17, 1961) 
and endorses work program and priori- 
ties: E/RES/820 A(XXXI); 

1960 World Population Census Pro- 
gram: invites member governments tak- 
ing part in program to consider utility 
of making arrangements to ensure that 
essential analyses of census results will be 
carried out, particularly in relation to 
“important national problems of eco- 
nomic and social development and ques- 
tions of national demographic, economic 
and social policy”; requests Secretary- 
General to intensify efforts at interna- 
tional cooperation in evaluation, anal- 
ysis and use of census results especially 
in less-developed countries, including ex- 
pansion of internationally sponsored fa- 
cilities for demographic training and re- 
search, development of such facilities 
where they do not yet exist, especially in 
Africa, providing of experts and holding 
of seminars: E/RES/820 B(XXXI); 

World Conference on Population: ap- 
proves holding in 1964 or 1965 under 
United Nations auspices of second world 
population conference of experts in close 
collaboration with international Union 
for Scientific Study of Population and 
interested specialized agencies; authorizes 
establishment of small preparatory com- 
mittee to formulate agenda, based on 
suggestions of Population Commission 
(E/3451, paras. 100-109) and to make 
arrangements for Conference: E/RES/ 
820 C(XXxXI). 


Freedom of information 

Apr. 28 (meeting 1149): took up Re 
port of Social Committee (E/3479) con- 
taining two draft resolutions; adopted 
Resolution A unanimously and Resolu- 
tion B by vote of 14-0-3; 
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Resolution A: among other things, ex- 

appreciation to Director-General 
of uNEsco for report and recommenda- 
tions on “Development of information 
media in underdeveloped countries” (E/ 
3437 and Add.1); requests UNESCO to 
continue its program; draws attention of 
member states to possibilities of action 
and international cooperation in this 
field; recommends that governments of 
more developed countries cooperate with 
less developed countries toward meeting 
“the urgent needs” of latter in “develop- 
ment of independent national informa- 
tion media, with due regard for the cul- 
ture of each country”; invites assistance 
from United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance Board, United Nations Special 
Fund, specialized agencies, regional eco- 
nomic commissions and other public and 
private agencies and institutes; requests 
further report containing specific recom- 
mendations on additional concrete meas- 
ures that might be undertaken through 
international cooperation to meet diffi- 
culties with which less developed coun- 
tries are confronted, taking into ac- 
count results of regional meetings held 
in Santiago in February 1961 (E/3437/ 
Add.1) and to be held in Addis Ababa 
in 1962: E/RES/819 A(XXXI); 


Resolution B: notes importance of 
findings and conclusions in report [on 
developments in field of freedom of in- 
formation since 1954, prepared by spe- 
cial consultant to Secretary-General: E/ 
3443]; notes that relatively small num- 
ber of countries and NGo’s contributed 
information for it; requests that report 
be circulated to United Nations mem- 
bers, to interested specialized agencies 
and NGO’s in consultative status for 
their comments and any additional in- 
formation: E/RES/819 B(XXxXI). 

Also before Council: Special report of 
Commission on Human Rights (Chapter 
of Commission’s report): E/3453. 


Elections 

Apr. 28 (meeting 1149): elected one- 
third of membership of six of its func- 
tional commissions and UNICEF Execu- 
tive Board for terms of three or four 
years to begin on Jan. 1, 1962: 


Statistical Commission (4 years): Ire- 
land, United States, USSR, Canada, 
China. 

Population Commission (4 years): 
United States, United Kingdom, USSR, 
El Salvador, Japan; also elected India to 
fill vacancy created by resignation of 
Norway (E/L.889) before expiration of 
term on Dec. 31, 1963. 

Commission on Human Rights (3 
years): Lebanon, India, France, USSR, 
Turkey, Philippines. 

Social Commission (4 years): Austria, 
France, Iraq, United States, USSR, Fed- 
eration of Malaya. 

Commission on Status of Women (3 
years): USSR, United Kingdom, United 
States, Netherlands, Spain, Indonesia. 
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Commission on International Com- 


modity Trade (3 years): Ecuador, 
France, Peru, Madagascar, Australia, 
Belgium. 

United Nations Children’s Fund— 


Executive Board (3 years): Chile, Italy, 
Uruguay, Canada, Bulgaria, Federal Re- 
public of Germany, Nigeria, India, Israel, 
Pakistan. 


Documents: Notes by Secretary-Gen- 
eral on elections to functional commis- 
sions (E/3457 and Add. 1-6, and Add.1/ 
Corr.1) and to uUNICEF (E/L.892 and 
Add. 1,2). 


Other matters 


Apr. 28 (meeting 1149): confirmed 
without vote nominations in Doc. E/ 
3470 and Add. 1 (confirmation of mem- 
bers of functional commissions); took 
note of financial implications of Council 
actions (E/3481). 

Provisional agenda for 32nd session: 

Apr. 28 (meeting 1149): decided (13- 
3-1) to include item proposed by United 
States on use of volunteer workers in 
operational programs of United Nations 
and related agencies designed to assist in 
economic and social development of less 
developed countries (E/3475 and Corr. 
1); also adopted recommendation of 
United States calling for comments by 
Secretary-General and executive heads 
of related agencies on proposal, and 
suggestion that comments include indica- 
tion of types of programs and projects 
sponsored by UN and its related agencies 
which might benefit from services of 
volunteers; 

Approved provisional agenda for 32nd 
session which opens in Geneva on July 
4 (E/3455 and Add.1), and arrangement 
of business (E/L.897) with certain mod- 
ifications; decided that Technical As- 
sistance Committee should convene on 
June 26. 


Other documents 


Calendar of conferences for 1961: E/ 
3423 and Add.1 and Corr. 3; Informa- 
tion on NsGT’s: E/3440; Resolution 
adopted by Second UN Conference on 
Law of Sea: E/3444; Communication of 
Apr. 27 from United States (regarding 
delay in opening of 31st Council ses- 
sion): E/3483; Control and limitation 
of documentation: E/L.893; List of res- 
olutions adopted by Council during 31st 
session: E/L.905; Statements submitted 
by World Touring and Automobile Or- 
ganization, Int. Chamber of Commerce 
and Int. Union of Official Travel Or- 
ganizations on travel and tourism (E/ 
C.2/569, 571, 572) and by Icc on inter- 
national monetary system (E/C.2/570). 

Membership of Council: 

Afghanistan, Brazil, Bulgaria, Den- 
mark, El Salvador, Ethiopia, France, 
Italy, Japan, Jordan, New Zealand, Po- 
land, Spain, USSR, United Kingdom, 
United States, Uruguay, Venezuela. List 
of representatives: E/INF/78 and Corr. 
T; Report on Credentials: E/3482. 


Social Committee 


Freedom of information: Apr. 24, 25 
(meetings 432, 433): adopted unani- 
mously draft resolution as proposed by 
Commission on Human Rights (E/3453) 
[draft resolution A, see above]; adopted 
(11-0-3, roll-call) draft resolution by 
France and United States (E/AC.7/ 
L.378 [draft resolution B, see above]. 
Report of Committee: E/3479. - 


Report of Population Commission (E/ 
3451 and Corr.1): Apr. 25 (meeting 
434): adopted unanimously three draft 
resolutions, one proposed orally by 
United States and Venezuela taking note 
of Commission’s report, and two sub- 
mitted by Commission [see above]. Re- 
port of Committee: E/3480. 


Social Commission 


Thirteenth Session 
Meetings 302-327 
April 17-May 5 

During period under review (April 24- 
May 5) Commission adopted unani- 
mously seven resolutions for action by 
Economic and Social Council: (1) social 
defense [draft resolution: Sudan, Uru- 
guay (E/CN.5/L.242/Rev.1)]; (2) re- 
port on world social situation [see be- 
low]; (3) housing and urban develop- 
ment [draft resolution: Ecuador, France, 
Israel, Italy (E/CN.5/L.245)]; (4) 
strengthening of work of United Na- 
tions in social field (containing inter 
alia, recommendation to Council on en- 
largement of Social Commission from 
18 to 24 members) [see below]; (5) 
evaluation of United Nations technical 
assistance in social field [see below]; 
(6) community development [draft res- 
olution: Indonesia, Sudan, Yugoslavia 
(E/CN.5/L.252/Rev.1)]; and (7) social 
services [see below]. 


World social situation 


Report on world social situation, with 
special reference to problem of balanced 
social and economic development: E/ 
CN.5/346; Planning for balanced social 
and economic development in Poland, 
Puerto Rico, Norway, Burma and Uzbek 
SSR: E/CN.5/346/Add.1-5; Conclusions 
and recommendations of Report on 
World Social Situation: E/CN.5/361; 
Scope and organization of future reports 
on world social situation. Report by 
Secretary-General: E/CN.5/352; Inter- 
national definition and measurement of 
levels of living. Progress report by Sec- 
retary-General: E/CN.5/353; Draft res- 
olution: Canada, Finland, United States, 
Uruguay (E/CN.5/L.243) co-sponsored 
by France and Italy (E/CN.5/L.243/ 
Rev.1); Amendment: Finland (E/CN.5/ 
L.244). 


Strengthening of work of United Nations in 
social field 

Implementation of General Assembly 
resolution 1392(XIV). Report by Secre- 
tary-General: E/CN.5/357; Note by Sec- 
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retary-General drawing attention to rele- 
vant sections of consolidated report on 
program appraisal (E/3347/Rev.1—Sales 
No. 60.IV.14): E/CN.5/347; Draft res- 
olution: Ecuador, France, Sudan, United 
States (E/CN.5/L.246); Amendments: 
USSR (E/CN.5/L.250) and Yugoslavia 
(E/CN.5/L.253). 


Evaluation of United Nations technical assist- 
ance activities in social field 


Report by Secretary-General: E/CN. 
5/350 and Corr.1; Draft resolution: 
France, Indonesia, United Kingdom, 
United States (E/CN.5/L.248); Amend- 
ments: Sudan (E/CN.5/L.254) and USSR 
(E/CN.5/L.255). 


Social services 

Recommendations on coordinated pol- 
icy regarding family levels of living. 
Memorandum by Secretary-General: E/ 
CN.5/349; Organization and administra- 
tion of social services. Report by Secre- 
tary-General: E/CN.5/360; Draft resolu- 
tion: Canada, Ecuador, Finland, Indo- 
nesia, Sudan and United States (E/CN. 
5/L.249 and Rev.1). 


Work program 

Progress made by United Nations in 
social field during period January 1, 
1959-December 31, 1960 and proposals 
for program of work 1961-1963. Report 
by Secretary-General: E/CN.5/358; A- 
mendments to program of work 1961- 
1963 resulting from Social Commission 
decisions: E/CN.5/L.251; Statement of 
financial implications: E/CN.5/L.247. 


Other documents 


Control and limitation of documenta- 
tion: E/CN.5/348; Statements submitted 
by NGo’s: Int. Society for Rehabilita- 
tion of Disabled (E/CN.5/NGO/74 and 
75); Draft report: E/CN.5/L.240 and 
Add.1-9, Add.8/Corr.1. 

Report of Commission’s thirteenth ses- 
sion to Economic and Social Council: 
E/3489. 

Second UN Congress on Prevention 
of Crime and Treatment of Offenders, 
London, Aug. 8-19, 1960: A/CONF.17/ 
20 (Sales No.: 61.IV.3). 


Membership of Commission: Albania, 
Australia, Brazil, Canada, China, Ecua- 
dor, Finland, France, Indonesia, Israel, 
Italy, Sudan, USSR, United Arab Repub- 
lic, United Kingdom, United States, Uru- 
guay, Yugoslavia. 


Commission on Status of Women 


Fifteenth Session 
Meetings 336-360 
March 13-30 
Geneva 

During period under review (March 
17-30) Commission adopted 7 resolutions 
for action by Economic and Social Coun- 
cil: (1) draft recommendation on min- 
imum age of marriage, consent to mar- 
riage and registration of marriages 
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(unanimously); (2) discrimination in em- 
ployment and occupation (14-0-4); (3) 
expansion of employment opportunities 
for women (17-0-1); (4) tax legislation 
applicable to women (15-0-3); (5) ac- 
cess of women to teaching profession 
(17-0-1); (6) discrimination in educa- 
tion (16-0-2); and (7) increased mem- 
bership of Commission (unanimously). 

Commission adopted 4 additional res- 
olutions on: (1) part-time’ work (16-0- 
2); (2) occupational outlook (unanimous- 
ly); (3) republication of pamphlet on 
“Political Education of Women” (unani- 
mously); and (4) new study on legal 
conditions and effects of dissolution of 
marriage, annulment of marriage and 
judicial separation (17-0-1). 

Commission also took note of mem- 
orandum by Secretary-General on recent 
changes in legislation affecting national- 
ity of married women (E/CN.6/254/ 
Add.7) (Item 8), and Report of Inter- 
American Commission of Women (E/ 
CN.6/382) (Item 10); unanimously ap- 
proved report of Ad Hoc Committee on 
Communications (E/CN.6/L.327), E/ 
CN.6/CR.13 and 14/Corr.1) (Item 11); 
heard statement by representative of 
Commission who attended 17th session 
of Commission on Human Rights and 
13th session of Sub-Commission on 
Prevention of Discrimination and Pro- 
tection of Minorities (Item 9). 


Status of women in private law (Item 5) 


Draft recommendation on minimum 
age of marriage, etc.: draft resolution: 
Argentina, France, Greece, Israel, Mex- 
ico (E/CN.6/L.303); co-sponsored by 
United Kingdom, United States (E/CN. 
6/L.303/Rev.1); amendments: USSR (E/ 
CN.6/L.302), United States (E/CN.6/ 
L.304) and United Kingdom (E/CN.6/ 
L.306). 


Economic rights and opportunities (Item 6) 


Reports by Secretary-General on oc- 
cupational outlook for women: Access 
of women to training and employment 
in certain principal professional and 
technical fields. (E/CN.6/343/Add.5; E/ 
CN.6/374 and Add.1); Report of mo 
on application of Convention No. 111 
concerning discrimination in respect of 
employment and occupation (E/CN.6/ 
379). 

Discrimination in employment: draft 
resolutions: Greece, Philippines, United 
Kingdom, United States (E/CN.6/L. 
307), USSR (E/CN.6/L.308), Ad Hoc 
Committee on Resolutions (E/CN.6/L. 
314); amendments: Czechoslovakia (E/ 
CN.6/L.315/Rev.1) and Argentina (E/ 
CN.6./L.317); resolution as adopted (E/ 
CN.6/L.322); Part-time work: draft res- 
olution: Greece, Netherlands, Philip- 
pines, United Kingdom (E/CN.6/L.312), 
co-sponsored by Australia and China (E/ 
CN.6/L.312/Rev.1); USSR amendment 
(E/CN.6/L.316); resolution as adopted 
(E/CN.6/L.321); Expansion of employ- 
ment opportunities: draft resolutions: 
USSR (E/CN.6/L.309); USSR and 
United States (E/CN.6/L.313); resolu- 


tion as adopted (E/CN.6/L.318):; Occy. 
pational outlook: draft resolution: Ap. 
gentina, United Kingdom, United State 
(E/CN.6/L.319); resolution as adopted 
(E/CN.6/L.324); Tax legislation: Israel), 
Mexico, United States (E/CN.6/L31j 
and Rev.1). 


Access of women to education (Item 7) 


Report by UNESCO on access of women 
to teaching profession (E/CN.6/375); 
Note by Secretary-General (on Doc. B/ 
CN.4/Sub.2/210, containing “Conve. 
tion and Recommendation Against Dis. 
crimination in Education”) (E/CN6/ 
377); Report by UNESCO On UNESCO ac. 
tivities in 1959-1960 of special interest 
to women and main activities proposed 
for 1961-1962 (E/CN.6/380); Access to 
teaching profession: draft resolution: Ar. 
gentina, Poland (E/CN.6/L.320); Dis. 
crimination in education: Cuba: draft 
resolution (E/CN.6/L.323 and Rev. 1); 
resolution as adopted (E/CN.6/L.329), 


Increase in membership (Item 12) 


Draft resolution: Australia, Argentina, 
France, Greece, Israel, Mexico, Philip- 
pines (E/CN.6/L.325). 


Work program (Item 13) 


Survey of work of Commission and of 
results achieved on international level 
(E/CN.6/372 and Corr. 1); Review of 
work program, establishment of priori- 
ties and control and limitation of doc- 
mentation (E/CN.6/378 and Add.1, B/ 
CN.6/L.326); Draft resolution (on pam- 
phlet): Philippines and United States 
(E/CN.6/L.328); Draft resolution (on 
new study relating to marriage): France, 
Greece and United Kingdom (E/CN.6/ 
L.330). 


Other documents 


Second UN Conference of NGo’s it- 
terested in eradication of prejudice and 
discrimination. Note by Secretary-Gen- 
eral (transmitting resolution adopted by 
Subcommission) (E/CN.6/381); Revised 
agenda (E/CN.6/369/Rev.2); Statements 
submitted by NGo’s (E/CN.6/NGO/ 
102-117): Liaison Committee of Wom- 
en’s Organizations (102); St. Joan’s Int 
Social and Political Alliance (103, 104); 
Int. Council of Women (105); Int. Feda. 
of Christian Trade Unions (106); Liai- 
son Committee of Women’s Int. Or 
ganizations (107, 108); Int. Alliance of 
Women (109, 110); Int. Fed. of Bus- 
ness and Professional Women (ill, 
116); Open Door Int. (112, 113); Int 
Fed. of University Women (114); Pat 
Pacific and South East Asia Women’s 
Assn. (115); World Fed. of Trade Ur 
ions (117); Draft report of Commis 
sion (E/CN.6/310 and Corr.1 and Add 
1-4); List of documents: E/CN.6/INFY. 

Report of 15th session of Commission 
to Economic and Social Council: E/3464 
(E/CN.6/383). 

Membership of Commission: Arget 
tina, Australia, China, Colombia, Cuba, 
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Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, Greece, 
Israel, Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, Phil- 
jppines, Poland, USSR, United King- 
dom, United States. 

[For earlier part of Commission’s ses- 
sion, see Digest in April issue of UNITED 
NATIONS REVIEW, page 54.] 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs 


Sixteenth Session 
Meetings 458-477 
April 24-May 10 
Geneva 

Apr. 24 (meeting 458): re-elected 
K. C. Hossick (Canada) Chairman, Ma- 
ghar Ozkol (Turkey) First Vice-Chair- 
man, Amin Ismail (United Arab Repub- 
lic) Second Vice-Chairman, Jean Ma- 
bileau (France) Rapporteur; heard 
statements on question of representation 
of China; considered suggestion by Iran 
regarding duration of session (E/CN.7/ 
L.232); Apr. 25 (meeting 459): adopted 
agenda (E/CN.7/396 and Add.1) and 
proposed timetable (E/CN.7/L.235). 


Implementation of narcotics treaties and inter- 
national control (Apr. 25, 28, May 1, 4). 

Report of Division of Narcotic Drugs: 
noted report covering period Mar. 16, 
1960-Mar. 15, 1961 (E/CN.7/397 and 
Add.1), List of drugs under interna- 
tional control (Add.2) and Status of 
multilateral treaties (Add.3). Other doc- 
uments: Manufacture of Narcotic Drugs 
(E/NF.1960/1); “National authorities 
empowered to issue certificates and au- 
thorizations for import and export of 
narcotic drugs (E/NA.1961/1). 

Annual reports of governments: noted 
summary of annual reports for 1959 
containing information received up to 
Dec. 31, 1960 (E/NR.1959/Summary 
and Summary/Add.1). 

National laws and regulations: noted 
document giving Summary tabulation of 
changes in national schedule of drugs 
reported to Secretary-General during 
1960 (E/CN.7/398) and Index of laws 
and regulations published between 1947 
and 1960 in E/NL...../....document series 
(E/NL.1960/Index). 

Report of Permanent Central Opium 
Board to Economic and Social Council 
on work of Board in 1960: E/OB/16 
and Addendum. 

Estimated world requirements of nar- 
cotic drugs in 1961: Statement of Drug 
Supervisory Body: E/DSB/18 and Ad- 
dendum. 

Report of WHO Expert Committee on 
Addiction-Producing Drugs. wHo Tech. 
Rep. Ser. No. 211 (1961) (E/CN.7/406): 
noted report. 


Wicit traffic 


May I, 2, 10: noted various reports: 
Review of illicit traffic during 1960 (E/ 
€N.7/407 and Corr. 1) and Air trans- 
Port in illicit traffic (E/CN.7/407/Add.1 
and 2, and Add.1/Corr.1); Memorandum 
by. icPO/Interpol on its work regarding 
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illicit traffic during 1960 (E/CN.7/408); 
Report of Committee on Illicit Traffic 
(E/CN.7/L.231). 

May 2: adopted (13-0-1) United States 
draft resolution (E/CN.7/L.233/Rev.1) 
as orally amended, recommending that 
governments with serious problems in 
illicit traffic in narcotics work in close 
cooperation with each other and take 
steps for a “prompt exchange of infor- 
mation,” and the imposition of “ade- 
quate sentences” against unlawful nar- 
cotic traffickers. 

May 10: appointed following to Com- 
mittee on Illicit Traffic: Canada, France, 
India, Iran, Mexico, Netherlands, Turkey, 
United Arab Republic, United King- 
dom, United States. 


Abuse of drugs 


Apr. 25-28: discussed question and 
took note of note by Secretary-General 
on incidence of drug addiction (E/CN.7/ 
404). 

Apr. 28: adopted (10-0-5) United 
States draft resolution (E/CN.7/L.234/ 
Rev.2) recommending that narcotics ad- 
dicts be committed to hospitals or in- 
stitutions “having drug-free atmosphere.” 


Opium 

May 3: noted paper by Secretary-Gen- 
eral on scientific research on opium (E/ 
CN.4/400 and Add.1i—tist of papers is- 
sued in series ST/SOA/SER.K/.... during 
1960, and period Jan. 1 to Mar. 15, 
1961). 


Coca leaf 


Discussed question of coca leaf on 
May 3 and 8. 


Cannabis 


May 3: took note of supplementary 
review of question of cannabis prepared 
by Secretary-General (E/CN.7/399) and 
note by Secretary-General transmitting 
WHO report on merits of antibiotic sub- 
stances obtainable from cannabis sativa 
(E/CN.7/409). Also: Program of sci- 
entific research on methods of identifica- 
tion of cannabis (E/CN.7/397 and Add. 
1, Chap. VII). 


Synthetic and other new narcotic drugs 


Apr. 27, May 3: took note of docu- 
ment prepared by Secretary-General giv- 
ing supplementary information on syn- 
thetic and other new narcotic drugs (E/ 
CN.7/401 and Corr.1). 


Control of other substances 


May 4, 8: took up question of control 
of such substances as barbiturates, tran- 
quillizers, amphetamines, khat, etc.; May 
8: decided (8-2-5) as proposed by United 
States to defer to next session considera- 
tion of question of measures for inter- 
national control of barbiturates. 


Technical assistance for narcotics control 


May 4: noted report of Secretary-Gen- 
efal (E/CN.7/402). 


Single Convention 


Apr. 28, May 1, 8: took note of report 
of Secretary-General (E/CN.7/403); 
May 8: adopted (12-0-3) draft resolu- 
tion by India, Netherlands and United 
Kingdom recommending to Economic 
and Social Council that states be in- 
vited to study “as expeditiously as pos- 
sible” the Single Convention on Nar- 
cotic Drugs, 1961 (E/CONF.34/22) 
opened for signature at UN Headquar- 
ters on March 30, “with a view to sign- 
ing and ratifying, or acceding to the 
Convention.” 


Other matters 


May 8: took note of documents on 
program appraisals report (E/CN.7/405) 
and on program and priorities and 
control of documentation (E/CN.7/ 
410). 

May 8, 9, 10: approved draft report 
to Economic and Social Council (E/ 
CN.7/L.237 and addenda). 

Membership of Commission: Canada, 
China, France, Hungary, India, Iran, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Peru, Turkey, 
USSR, United Arab Republic, United 
Kingdom, United States, Yugoslavia. 


Commission on International Commodity Trade 


Ninth Session 
Meetings 118-126 
May 1-12 

Elected officers for 1961-62: Octavio 
Dias Carneiro (Brazil) Chairman; 
Georges H. Janton (France) First Vice- 
Chairman; Lew Sip Hon (Federation of 
Malaya) Second Vice-Chairman; ap- 
proved provisional agenda (E/CN.13/ 
41). 

The Commission reviewed the cur- 
rent commodity situation using as back- 
ground Commodity Survey, 1960 (E/ 
CN.13/39—Sales No.: 61.11.D.1); con- 
sidered report on international compen- 
sation for fluctuations in commodity 
trade (E/3447—E/CN.13/40 and Corr.1) 
prepared by group of experts under As- 
sembly resolution 1423 (XIV); experts 
recommended establishment of develop- 
ment insurance fund to compensate un- 
derdeveloped countries for losses suffered 
because of wide fluctuation in their 
commodity exports; Commission urged 
continued intensive study of such ar- 
rangements; 

Commission also: discussed study pre- 
pared by Professor A. J. Brown of Uni- 
versity of Leeds (United Kingdom) on 
impact of fluctuations in economic ac- 
tivity in industrial countries on interna- 
tional commodity trade (E/CN.13/L.68 
and Corr.1); and decided to undertake 
study of national marketing boards and 
price stabilization funds as next item of 
its work program for study of measures 
to deal with fluctuations in primary com- 
modity markets. On the latter, Commis- 
sion had before it replies from govern- 
ments to questionnaire circulated by 
Secretary-General in response to request 
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of Commission (E/CN.13/L.69 and Add. 
1-5). 

Commission recommended that its 
10th session be held in Rome in May 
1962. 

Closed meetings were held by Special 
Working Party (Apr. 25-28, May 1) and 
by Working Party Ill (May 3-5, 8-10). 

Report of Commission to Council: E 
3497. 


Other documents: 

Agenda, date and place of 10th ses- 
sion: Joint session of Commission and 
FAO Committee on Commodity Prob- 
lems (E/CN.13/L.72); Note by Secre- 
tariat transmitting note by Executive 
Secretary of EcA (E/CN.13/L.73); State- 
ment submitted by 1cc on contribution 
to solution of primary commodity prob- 
lems (E/CN.13/NGO/2); Recent com- 
modity developments: memoranda 35- 
38 (E/CN.13/SER.A/35 and Corr. 1, 
36 and Corr. 1, 37 and 38) issued July 
and October 1960 and January and May 
1961; Calendar (No. 16) of interna- 
tional meetings relating directly or in- 
directly to commodities (E/CA/INF.16, 
September, 1960), issued at request of 
ICCICA. 

Membership of Commission: Argen- 
tina, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, 
Ceylon, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Federa- 
tion of Malaya, France, India, New Zea- 
land, Pakistan, Sweden, USSR, United 
Kingdom, United States, Uruguay. List 
of representatives to ninth session: E/ 
CN.13/INF.10. 


Economic Commission for Europe 


Sixteenth Session 
April 11-29 
Geneva 

During period under review (April 21- 
29) reports discussed by Commission 
included: Meetings of high level senior 
government advisers (E/ECE/403); Study 
of certain aspects of chemical industry 
(E/ECE/404); Energy problems in Eu- 
rope (E/ECE/405); Study of production 
and export of capital goods in fields of 
mechanical and electrical engineering (E/ 
ECE/406); Assistance to less developed 
countries (E/ECE/407); Improvement 
of techniques of foreign trade (E/ECE/ 
408); Automation (E/ECE/409); Infor- 
mation about work of other regional eco- 
nomic commissions of United Nations 
relating to fields of activity of subsidiary 
bodies of ece (E/ECE/410); Other ac- 
tivities of Commission and its secretariat 
(E/ECE/411); Program of work and 
priorities for 1961/62 (E/ECE/413); Pro- 
gram appraisal in economic, social and 
human rights fields (E/ECE/414). 


Review of economic situation in Europe 


Discussed item April 24-26, 29 (meet- 
ings 20-26, 29). 

Economic Survey of Europe in 1960 
(E/ECE/419) (U.N.P. Sales No. 61.11. 
E.1). 
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Work of Commission as whole, and resolutions 
of concern to Commission adopted by Council 
and by Assembly including question of study 
of Council on consequences of disarmament 
(GA resolution 1516(XV). 

Continued discussion of this item on 
April 21, 24. 

Documents: E/ECE/412 (relating to 
resolutions bearing on work of Commis- 
sion) and E/ECE/416 (relating to de- 
centralization of UN econornic and social 
activities and strengthening of regional 
economic commissions). 


Arbitration 


Apr. 21: heard statement by Mr. Trolle 
(Denmark), Chairman of Special Meet- 
ing of Plenipotentiaries for purpose of 
negotiating and signing a European Con- 
vention on International Commercial 
Arbitration, followed by signing on part 
of plenipotentiaries of Final Act and of 
Convention. 


Resolutions adopted: 


On April 28, Commission adopted 
twelve resolutions, ten of them unani- 
mously: 

Cooperation with less-developed coun- 
tries (E/ECE(XVI)L.21/Rev.1); 

Committee on Development of Trade 
(E/ECE(XVI)L.32); 

Conversion of Working Party on Gas 
Problems to Committee on Gas (E/ECE 
(XVI)L.33); 

Program of work and priorities (E/ 
ECE(XVI)L.34); 

Senior economic 
(XVI)L.35); 

Productivity of labor (E/ECE(XVI) 
L.37); 

Ad Hoc Working Group on Agricul- 
tural Machinery of Industry and Ma- 
terials Committee (E/ECE(XVI)L.38); 

Development and_ strengthening of 
work of ECE (E/ECE(XVI)L.40); 

Rational utilization of water resources 
in Europe (E/ECE(XVI)L.41)—adopt- 
ed 26-0-1); 

Decentralization of United Nations 
economic and_ social activities and 
strengthening of regional economic com- 
missions (E/ECE(XVI)L.42 — adopted 
23-0-4); 

Steel statistics 


(E/ECE 


advisers 


(E/ECE(XVI)L.43): 


Economic and social consequences of 
disarmament (E/ECE(XVI)L.44); 


Report to Economic and Social Council 


Apr. 29: discussed and adopted annual 
report to Economic and Social Council. 


Membership of ECE: Albania, Austria, 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Byelorussian SSR, 
Czechoslovakia, Cyprus, Denmark, Fin- 
land, France, Germany (Federal Repub- 
lic of), Greece, Hungary, Iceland, Ire- 
land, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, Portugal, Romania, 
Spain, Sweden, Turkey, Ukrainian SSR, 
USSR, United Kingdom, United States, 
Yugoslavia. Switzerland participates in 
consultative capacity. 


Economic Commission for Latin America 


Ninth Session 
May 4-15 
Santiago de Chile 


Officers elected: President, Julio Philip 
pi (Chile); First Vice-President, Placido 
Garcio Reynoso (Mexico); Second Vice. 
President, Joao Batista Pinheiro (Brazil). 
Rapporteur, Manuel Seoane (Peru). 


Agenda adopted with addition of item 
proposed by UNESCO on development of 
information media in Latin America (B/ 
CN.12/580/Rev.1). 


Admission of British Honduras 


May 8: adopted (17-1-2) United King. 
dom proposal (E/CN.12/58) as amended 
by drafting committee (Brazil, Chile, 8 
Salvador,, Venezuela) admitting British 
Honduras (or Belize) as associate mem- 
ber of Commission. 


Dp. 16093. ad tae 


Commission adopted 35 resolutions on 
following subjects among others: agrar- 
ian policy; establishment of an economic 
development institute; planning methods 
and experience; social aspects of devel- 
opment; social problems in Latin Amer- 
ica; repercussions of scientific progress; 
extension of education; development of 
information media in Latin America; 
training of labor representatives in eco 
nomic and social development problems; 
improvement of statistical systems to 
provide information needed in develop- 
ment programs; aid in development of 
pulp and paper industries; urgent need 
for further study of Latin American 
water resources; tariff liberalization in 
relation to construction materials; estab 
lishment of ECLA office in Bogota; tenth 
session of ECLA (Buenos Aires, 1963). 

Trade Committee adopted resolutions 
on multilateral economic cooperation; 
customs policies; special training courses 
in trade policy; transport; and develop 
ment of tourist industry. 





Current economic trends and prospects 


Economic survey of Latin America 
1960 (E/CN.12/565 and Add. 1, 2, Add. 
1/Corr.1); Economic Bulletin for Latin 
America (Vol. VI, No. 1); Inflation and 
growth; a summary of experience @ 
Latin America (E/CN.12/563); Com 
parative prices and purchasing power of 
currencies in selected Latin American 
countries (E/CN.12/589). 


Latin American economic integration 


Report of third session of Trade Com- 
mittee (E/CN.12/C.1/19); Foreign prr 
vate investments in Latin American Free 
Trade Area (E/CN.12/550); Customs 
duties and other import charges and I 
trictions in Latin American countrits: 
average levels of incidence (E/CN.12/ 
554 and Add.1-11 (Argentina, Bolivia 
Brazil, Colombia, Chile, Ecuador, Mer 
ico, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, Vente 
zuela); Consultative meetings on ff 
policy. Report of third series of meeting’ 
between Colombia, [cuador and Vene 
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mela, Quito, Dec. 7-10, 1960 (E/CN.12/ 
555); Latin American movement toward 
multilateral economic cooperation (E/ 
(N.12/567); Report of first session of 
Working Group on Customs Questions, 
Montevideo, Aug. 1-12, 1960 (E/CN.12/ 
$68); Papers on financial problems pre- 
pared by ECLA secretariat for use of 
Latin American Free-Trade Assn. (E/ 
CN.12/569). 


Economic and social development 


Economic development, planning and 
international cooperation (E/CN.12/582); 
Population trends in Latin America (E/ 
CN.12/583); Experience of ECLA/BTAO 
Advisory Groups and practical problems 
of programming economic development 
(E/CN.12/584); El desarrollo econémico 
de Honduras (E/CN.12/585); 


Economic development and integration of 
Central America 

Report of Central American Economic 
Cooperation Committee (Sept. 3, 1959- 
Dec. 13, 1960) (E/CN.12/552—Sales 
No.: 60.11.G.7); Report of 10th session 
of Central American Trade Subcommit- 
tee (E/CN.12/CCE/234). Los recursos 
humanos de Centroamérica, Panama y 
México, 1950-1980 (E/CN.12/548- 
Sales No.: 60.XIII.1); Compendio esta- 
distico centroamericano (E/CN.12/597- 
Sales No.: 61.11.G.3); Notes by secre- 
tariat on Central American Economic 
Integration Program and on Central 
American Common Market (E/CN.12/ 
586, 587); Housing and building ma- 
terials industry (ST/SOA/41). 


Activities relating to technical assistance and 
preparation of investments 


Teaching of economics in Latin Amer- 
ica. Report of Joint UNESCO/ECLA/OAS 
Mission (E/CN.12/546/Rev.1); Informa- 
tion paper on technical assistance pro- 
vided in 1960 to countries and territories 
of ECLA region under expanded and reg- 
ular programs (E/CN.12/553); United 
Nations Special Fund Activities in Latin 
America (E/CN.12/571); Report on 
Joint EcLA/BTAO Economic Development 
Training Program (E/CN.12/588). 


Economic problems of agriculture 


Coffee in Latin America. Il. Brazil, 
State of Sfo Paulo (E/CN.12/545 and 
Add. i—Sales No.: 60.11.G.6 (2 vols.); 
Coffee industry in Séo Paulo (offprint 
from Economic Bulletin for Latin Amer- 
ica. Vol. V., No. 2) (E/CN.12/578); 
Coffee industry in producer areas of 
Latin America (E/CN.12/595); Future 
trends in coffee activities of Joint ECLA/ 
FAO Agriculture Division (E/CN.12/596); 
Role of agriculture in Latin American 
Common Market and Free-Trade Area 
afrangements (E/CN.12/551); An agri- 
cultural policy to expedite economic de- 
velopment of Latin America (E/CN.12/ 
592); Agricultural growth rate in Latin 
America (E/CN.12/593); Stock farming 
in Mexico, Venezuela, Brazil and Urvu- 
guay—status and prospects (E/CN.12/ 
557, 558, 559 and 594, resp. ). 
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Development of industry, energy and water 
resources 


Los recursos hidratlicos y su aprove- 
chamiento en América Latina.I. Chile 
(E/CN.12/501/Add.1 - Sales No.: 60.II. 
G.4); Water resources in Venezuela 
(abridged version) (E/CN.12/562); Los 
recursos hidratilicos y su aprovechamiento 
en América Latina.II. Venezuela (E/CN. 
12/562/Add.1); Railway equipment re- 
quirements and import regimes in se- 
lected Latin American countries (E/ 
CN.12/547); Electric power industry in 
Latin America; present status and recent 
developments (E/CN.12/560); Seminar 
on industrial statistics: summary of pro- 
ceedings and conclusions (E/CN.12/561); 
Pulp and paper in Latin America: pres- 
ent situation and future trends of de- 
mand, production and trade (prepared 
by ECLA/FAO/BTAO Pulp and Paper Ad- 
visory Group for Latin America) (E/ 
CN.12/570); Inventory of Latin Ameri- 
can industry. Metallurgical, metal trans- 
forming and electromechanical industries. 
Progress report (E/CN.12/590); Chemi- 
cal industry in Latin America. Part I. 
Present market for chemical products 
(E/CN.12/591). 


Coordination with Organization of American 
States (OAS) 


Joint report on coordination and co- 
operation between ECLA secretariat and 
general secretariat of oas (E/CN.12/ 
575); Proceedings of first working session 
of Ad Hoc Cooperation Cttee. of oas, 
Inter-American Development Bank (1DB) 
and EcLA (E/CN.12/601). 


United Nations building in Santiago, Chile 
Report by Secretariat (E/CN.12/574). 


Program of work and priorities 


Draft report of ECLA to Council (E/ 
CN.12/573); Draft program of work, 
1961-62 (E/CN.12/598); Forecast of 
work program for 1960-64 (E/CN.12/ 
579); Note by secretariat on Assembly 
and Council resolutions of concern to 
Commission (E/CN.12/566); Decentral- 
ization of United Nations economic and 
social activities and strengthening of 
regional commissions. Note by Secretary- 
General, Note by Executive Secretary 
of ECLA and Statement by Under-Secre- 
tary for Economic and Social Affairs 
(E/CN.12/564, 599 and 572, resp.); 
Control and limitation of documentation 
(E/CN.12/600). 


Amendments to rules of procedure 


Corrections to rules of procedure sug- 
gested by secretariat for purpose of en- 
suring uniformity in English, French and 
Spanish texts (E/CN.12/576; Inclusion 
of new rule in rules of procedure. Note 
from United States (E/CN.12/577). 


Other matters 


Following subsidiary bodies held meet- 
ings during Commission’s ninth session: 
Trade Committee, (third session); 
Committee on Agriculture; Committee 





on Economic and Social Development; 
and Committee on General Questions. 

All members and associate members 
were represented at opening of Commis- 
sion’s session except Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Paraguay and West Indies; ob- 
servers were present from Austria, Bel- 
gium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Federal 
Republic of Germany, Hungary, India, 
Israel, Italy, Japan, Jordan, Poland, Ro- 
mania, Spain, Sweden, USSR and Yugo- 
slavia. 

[Commission was originally to hold its 
ninth session in Caracas, beginning May 
2; following request by Government of 
Venezuela and after consultations with 
Government of Chile, it was decided 
to hold session at Santiago de Chile 
beginning May 4.] 

Membership of Commission (24): 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colom- 
bia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, El Salvador, France, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Nicaragua, Panama, Para- 
guay, Peru, United Kingdom, United 
States, Uruguay, Venezuela; Associate 
members (3): West Indies, British 
Guiana, British Honduras (or Belize). 


Administrative Committee on Coordination 


Held 2-day session in Rome, May 9, 
10; reviewed wide range of questions, 
including administrative consequences of 
recent and prospective increase in eco- 
nomic development programs; setting up 
of an integrated program for promotion 
of education and training in less devel- 
oped countries, especially Africa; and 
implications of recent UN decisions to 
decentralize part of its economic and 
social activities and corresponding in- 
crease in responsibilities of regional eco- 
nomic commissions. 

Composition of ACC: executive heads 
of different agencies within UN system. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 
Elections 

Communiqué of Apr. 5: Elected for 
period of three years Judge Bohdan Wi- 
niarski (Poland) as President of Court 


and Judge Ricardo J. Alfaro (Panama) 
as Vice-President. 


Installation of new members 


Apr. 10: Installation of new judges 
elected by General Assembly and Se- 
curity Council in November 1960: Sir 
Gerald Fitzmaurice (United Kingdom) 
who was elected to fill vacancy caused 
by death of Sir Hersch Lauterpacht and 
whose term of office began on November 
16, 1960, and Vladimir Koretsky (USSR), 
Kotaro Tanaka (Japan), José Luis Bus- 
tamante y Rivero (Peru), Philip C. Jes- 
sup (United States) and Gaetano Morel- 
li (Italy) whose terms of office began on 
February 6, 1961. 


Case concerning Temple of Preah Vihear 
(Cambodia v. Thailand) 

Apr. 10-12, 14, 15: Public hearings 
(preliminary objections); April. 15: oral 
proceedings closed. 
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SIGNATURES, RATIFICATIONS, ETC. 


Received April 25-May 12, 1961: 

From Senegal, Apr. 25, instrument of 
accession to following conventions (all 
done at Geneva on Apr. 29, 1958): Con- 
vention on Territorial Sea and Contigu- 
ous Zone; Convention on High Seas; 
Convention on Fishing and Conserva- 
tion of Living Resources of High Seas; 
Convention on Continental Shelf. 

From Cameroun, May 1, and from 
Mauritania, May 8, instruments of ac- 
ceptance of Convention on IMco, done 
at Geneva on Mar. 6, 1948. 

From Austria, May 2, instrument of 
accession to Convention on Recognition 
and Enforcement of Foreign Arbitral 
Awards, done at New York on June 10, 
1958. 


From Greece, May 2, and from Spain, 
May 12, instruments of accession to 
Customs Convention on _ International 
Transport of Goods under Cover of TIR 
Carnets (TR Convention), done at Ge- 
neva on Jan. 15, 1959. 


From Australia, May 3, instrument of 
accession to Convention on Taxation of 
Road Vehicles for Private Use in Inter- 
national Traffic, done at Geneva on May 
18, 1956. 


On May 1, Optional Protocol of 
Signature concerning Compulsory Settle- 
ment of Disputes, adopted by UN Con- 
ference on Law of Sea held at Geneva, 
Feb. 24-Apr. 24, 1958, was signed by 
permanent representative of Federation 
of Malaya. 


TaltoigerlalelarimAlcl-aai ale. 
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United Nations 
Bodies in Conti Ss 


Security Council, Headquarters. 
Military Staff Committee, once every 
fortnight, Headquarters. 





Other Bodies and Conferences 


JuNE 1 Drafting Commitiees of the 
Trusteeship Council, Headquarters. 
JuNe 1 Standing Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Unions, Headquarters. 
June 1-Juty 13 Trusteeship Council, 

27th session, Headquarters. 

June 5-9 Ad Hoc working group for 
coordination on United Nations ac- 
tivities for ECosoc, Headquarters. 

JUNE 5-20 UNICEF Program Committee 
and Executive Board, Headquarters. 

JuNE 15-JuLy 14 Committee on South 
West Africa, Headquarters. 

JuNE 26-Juty 6 Technical Assistance 
Committee of the Economic and 
Social Council, Geneva. 

JuNE 29 International Lead and Zinc 
Study Group, Standing Committee, 
fifth session, Headquarters. 

JUNE (2 weeks) Permanent Central 
Opium Board, 78th session; Drugs 
Supervisory body, 55th session; pcoB/ 
DsB, 25th joint session, Geneva. 


Economic Commission for Europe (ECE) 
[All meetings at Geneva] 


JuNE 2-3 Ad Hoc meeting of prepara- 
tory group for the Symposium on 
Urban Renewal. 

June 5-7 Symposium on Urban Re- 
newal. 

JUNE 8-9 Ad Hoc meeting of rappor- 
teurs on house-building costs. 

JuNE 10 Ad Hoc meeting of rapporteurs 
on rural housing. 

JUNE 12-14 Housing Committee, Sym- 
posium on planning and execution of 
urban revewal schemes. 
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Economic Commission for Africa (ECA) 


JuNE 26 Conference of African Statis- 
ticians, Tunis. 


Inter-Agency Meetings 


JUNE 5-12 Joint FAo/wHOo Expert Com- 
mittee on Food Additives, sixth ses- 
sion, Geneva. 

JUNE 7-9 Joint FAO/WHO/UNICEF Pro- 
tein Advisory Group, third session, 
New York. 

JuNE 19-23 Joint Committee FAO/EFC/ 
/iwLo, fourth session on forest work- 
techniques, Czechoslovakia. 

JuNE 19-23 Fao/uNEsco Advisory Panel 
on the Soil Map of the World, Rome. 

JUNE 26-28 Second meeting of FAo/ 
UNESCO Study Group on Forestry and 
Grazing Policies in Arid Zones, Paris. 

JuNE 29-30 Working Party FAO/UNESCO 
on the Ecological Map of the Medi- 
terranean Basin, Paris. 

JUNE FaO/WHO/UNICEF Joint seminar 
on education in nutrition in the Car- 
ibbean, Puerto Rico. 


Intergovernmental Organizations 
Related to United Nations 


International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 


JuNE 5-9 Symposium on the effects of 
ionizing radiation on the nervous 
system, Vienna. 

JuNE 13-16 Symposium on whole body 
counting, Vienna. 

JuNE 19 (3 weeks) Board of Governors, 
Vienna. 


peeanttenal labor Organization (ILO) 
JuNE 1-3 149th session of the Govern- 
ing Body, Geneva. 
JuNE 7-21 International Labor Confer- 
ence, 45th session, Geneva. 


Food and Agriculture Organization of 
United Nations (FAO) 


JuNE 5-14 Meeting on Problems of 
Organization and Administration fo, 
Coordinated Development of Agricyj. 
tural Resources, Buenos Aires. 

JuNE 5-15 Erc Study Tour on Applied 
Silviculture, Austria. 

JuNE 6-8 Second session of the Cop. 
tinuing Working Party on Fis 
Statistics in the North Atlantic Area 
Washington, D. C. 

JUNE 12-17 Expert meeting on the Ego. 
nomic Effects of Fishery Regulation, 
Ottawa. 

June 13-Juty 1 __ International Sym. 
posium on Production and Certificg. 
tion of Seed Potatoes, Wageningen, 
Netherlands. 

JUNE 15-16 Freedom-from-Hunger Cam. 
paign, Government Advisory Com. 
mittee, third session, Rome. 

JUNE 19-24 Meeting on Emerging Djs. 
eases of Animals, Ankara. 

JuNeE 19-30 Fao Council, 35th session, 
Rome. 

JUNE 26-28 Meeting of Subcommittee 
on Animal Health for the Near East. 
Ankara. 

June/Juty 20th session FAO Arabian 
Peninsular Desert Locust Control 
Subcommittee, Cairo. 


International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) 


JUNE 19-24 Thirteenth (Extraordinary) 
session of the Assembly, Montreal. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 


JuNE 5-11 Ninth Congress of the Inter- 
national Theatre Institute, Vienna. 
JuNnE 5-11 Commission of Experts for 
International Study of University Ad- 

missions, Beirut. 

JuNE 9 Meeting of the Headquarters 
Committee, 33rd session, Paris. 
JuNE 12-14 Meeting of Experts on the 
Automatic Processing of Geophysical 

Data, Paris. 

JuNE 12-14 Inter-Agency Meeting on 
Ecological Survey of the Desert Lo- 
cust, Paris. 

JuNE 12-17 General Assembly of the 
International Academic Union, Stock- 
holm. 

June 19-24 Fourth session of the A¢ 
visory Committee of the Major Proj- 
ect on Mutual Appreciation of East- 
ern and Western Cultural Values, 
Paris. 

JuNE 19-27 Meeting of the Internation- 
al Committee for the Advancement 
of Adult Education, Paris. 

JUNE 20 Official Award of the Interna 
tional Kalinga Prize for the Popular- 
ization of Science, Paris. 

JUNE 20-24 Study Group on the Pro- 
tection of Rights in Cinematographic 
Works, Geneva. 

JuNE 21 NGo Working Party on Ex 
tension of International Collaboration 
in Education, Science and Culture 
to the Countries of Africa, Paris. 

JuNE 22 Third meeting of the Commit 

’ tee elected by the seventh Confer- 
ence of Non-Governmental Organize 
tions approved for consultative a 
rangements with UNESCO, Paris. 

June 22-28 Fourth International Cor 
ference and General Assembly of the 
International Society for Music B¢ 
ucation, Vienna. 
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june 24-JuLy 1 Latin-American Semi- 
nar on Cosmic Rays Research, Mex- 
ico City. 

june 25-30 Seminar on comparative 
research on citizens’ participation in 
social and political life, Bergen, Nor- 


way. 

june 26-28 International Action Com- 
mittee for the International Cam- 
paign to Save the Monuments of 
Nubia, Paris. 


World Health Organization (WHO) 


June 12-17 African Conference on 
Onchocerciasis, Brazzaville. 

June 19-26 Expert Committee on the 
Public Health Aspects of Housing, 
Geneva. 

June 26-Juty 1 Advisory Committee 
on Medical Research, Geneva. 

June 26-JuLy 6 European Conference 
on Regional Maternal and Child 
Health Activities, Berne. 


World Meteorological Organization (WMO) 


June/JuLy South American Regional 
Commission, third session, Rio de 
Janeiro. 


Non-Governmental Organizations 
in Consultative Status with the 
Economic and Social Council 


June 1-4 Permanent International Com- 
mittee on Acetylene, Oxy-Acetylene 
Welding and Allied Industries, 53rd 
session, Eastbourne, England. 

June 1-5 European Broadcasting Un- 
ion, General Assembly, Copenhagen. 

June 3-6 Second International Meeting 
on Nuclear Medicine, Turin. 

June 4-7 Conference of International 
Catholic Organizations, General As- 
sembly, Strasbourg, France. 

June 4-9 International Federation of 
Building and Public Works, General 
Assembly, Amsterdam. 

Jung 4-10 International Society for the 
Organization of the World Psychia- 
tric Congresses, third congress, Mont- 
real, Canada. 

June 5-7 European Federation of Cor- 
rosion, Conference on corrosion by 
industrial water pollution, Liége, Bel- 


gium. 
JUNE 5-9 International Committee on 
Animal Reproduction, fourth con- 


gress, The Hague. 

June 5-9 International Hospital Federa- 
tion, 12th congress, Venice. 

June 5-10 Ninth International Col- 
loquium on Spectroscopy, Lyons, 
France. 

JuNE 5-10 International Commission for 
the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries, an- 
nual meeting, Washington, D. C. 

JuNe 5-16 International Organization 
for Standardization, General Assem- 
bly and council and various technical 
committees, Helsinki. 

JUNE 7-11 International colloquium on 
Stomatology, Turin. 

JuNe 9-11 International Medical Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Living Con- 
ditions and Health, Turin. 

JUNE 9-17 European Federation of 
Chemical Engineering, 30th congress 
with 13th Exhibition and symposium 
On resistance of materials used in 
emnical technology, Frankfurt-am- 

ain 


JUNE 9-17 European Federation of Cor- 
Tosion, 15th general assembly and 
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European symposium on chemical 
techniques, Frankfurt-am-Main. 

June 11-16 World Council of Churches, 
lst migration conference, Geneva. 

JuNeE 12-15 International Conference 
on Physics of Electronic and Atomic 
Collisions, Boulder, Colo., U.S.A. 

JuNE 12-16 European Association for 
Animal Production, 8th international 
congress of zootechnics, Hamburg. 

June 12-16 International Silk Associa- 
tion, 8th congress, London. 

June 12-16 International Wool Textile 
Organization, Scheveningen, Nether- 
lands. 

JuNE 12-17 International Academic Un- 
ion, 35th session, Stockholm. 

JuNE 12-25 Eighth International Nu- 
clear Congress and Exhibition on 
Electronics and Atomic Energy, 
Rome. 

June 13-16 Third International Sym- 
posium on Gas Chromatography, 
East Lansing, Mich., U.S.A. 

June 15-18 Permanent International 
Committee for Life Insurance Medi- 
cine, 7th international congress, Lis- 


on. 
JuNE 15-24 International Olympic Com- 
mittee, 58th session, Athens. 





JUNE 17-22 International Society of 
Soil Mechanics and Foundation En- 
gineering, Sth congress, Paris. 

JunE 19-24 International Committee of 
Foundry Technical Associations, 28th 
international congress, Vienna. 

JuNE 20-25 International Union of 
Leather Chemists Societies, 8th con- 
we and conference, Washington, 

JUNE 21-24 International Association of 
Lions Clubs, Atlantic City, N. J., 
U.S.A. 

JUNE 26-JuLy 1 International Commis- 
sion on Large Dams of the World 
Power Conference, 7th international 
congress, Rome. 

JuNE 27-30 International Gas Union, 
8th conference, Stockholm. 

JUNE 27-JuLy 1 Lutheran World Feder- 
ation, executive committee meeting, 
Geneva. 

June 28-JuLy 1 Rotary International, 
European regional assembly, Buxton, 
England. 

JuNeE 28-JuLty 1 _ International Federa- 
tion of Christian Trade Unions, 
congress, Paris. 

Jung World Brotherhood, 3rd world 
assembly, Ceylon. 





West Samoans Vote 


for Independence 


(Continued from page 9) 


ministrators, Mr. C. G. R. McKay 
(Plebiscite Administrator for New Zea- 
land) and Mr. Papali’i Poumau (Plebi- 
scite Administrator for the Samoan 
administration), and their able staff 
have made toward the successful or- 
ganization and conclusion of the plebi- 
scite. Their devotion to duty and their 
impartiality and objectivity were ex- 
emplary during all stages of the opera- 
tion.” 

Dr. Rifai was expected to return to 
United Nations Headquarters some 
time in June, when he will submit his 
report to the Trusteeship Council. 


Western Samoa, about 2,300 miles 
southwest of Hawaii, consists of two 
large islands, Savai’i and Upolu, two 
small islands and several islets. Its 
total land area is about 1,130 square 
miles—about the size of Rhode Island 
in the United States. Its population is 
increasing at an average rate of 3.1 
per cent annually. On October 1, 
1959, the territory achieved full in- 
ternal autonomy under a system of 
cabinet government. A constitution for 
the territory was then adopted at a 
constitutional convention, a body fully 
representative of the Samoan people, 
held in Western Samoa in October 
1960. 


Except for the New Zealand Ma- 
oris, the Samoans are the largest 
branch of the Polynesian race and 


speak a Polynesian dialect. The land 
is predominantly an agricultural coun- 
try and produces copra, cocoa and 
bananas for export. A_ trusteeship 
agreement for the territory was ap- 
proved by the General Assembly in 
December 1946, with New Zealand as 
the administering authority. 


“Conservative People” 


The General Assembly, before rec- 
ommending a plebiscite for the terri- 
tory, last December heard a statement 
by Mata’afa Fiame, the Prime Minis- 
ter of Western Samoa. He stressed 
that the Samoans are “essentially a 
conservative people,” and he believed 
that the country’s future “should grow 
out of the past.” The Samoan leader 
told the Assembly that it should not 
look for any spectacular changes when 
the territory achieves independence, 
for the strength of the country’s tra- 
ditions and the good fortune of its cir- 
cumstances have made such changes 
unnecessary. He also emphasized the 
territory’s close and friendly relations 
with New Zealand. At the same time 
Mr. Mata’afa said the Samoans be- 
lieved the time had arrived for the 
territory to become an independent 
state. 


The plebiscite in Western Samoa 
was the fourth to be held under Unit- 
ed Nations supervision in a trust ter- 
ritory. The first took place in former 
British Togoland in 1956; the second 
in the Northern British Cameroons in 
1959; and two further plebiscites were 
held in the Northern and Southern 
Cameroons last February. 
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BOOKS FROM UNITED NATIONS 


YOUR UNITED NATIONS 


Official pictorial guide to United Nations head- 
quarters. Interesting facts about the UN. Fully il- 
lustrated in color and black and white photographs. 
64 pp. English 


$0.75 (5/- stg.; 3 SF) 


BASIC FACTS 
ABOUT THE UNITED NATIONS 


Concise information on the membership, func- 
tions and activities of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. 46 pp. in several languages 


$0.25 (1/9 stg.; 1 SF) 


EVERYMAN’S UNITED NATIONS 


Complete handbook to the structure, functions 
and work of the United Nations and its agencies dur- 
ing the years 1945-1958. Résumés of discussion on 
all political questions and major economic and social 
problems. 607 pp. clothbound 

English and French editions: 

$3.50 (25/- stg.; 14 SF) 


Spanish edition: 
$2.50 (17/6 stg.; 10.50 SF) 


ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE SECRETARY-GENERAL ON THE 
WORK OF THE ORGANIZATION: 


16 June 1959-15 June 1960 
103 pp. in several languages 


$1.50 (10/6 stg.; 6.50 SF) 


INTRODUCTION 

TO THE ANNUAL REPORT 

OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL 

ON THE WORK OF THE ORGANIZATION: 


16 June 1959-15 June 1960 


8 pp. in several languages 


$0.35 (2/6 stg.; 1.50 SF) 


UNITED NATIONS FLAG AND MAP KIT 


Miniature paper flags of all members in ful 
color, gummed, with flag sticks and display stand for 
assembling. Student map of the United Nations, I} 
lustrated booklet on UN activities. English 


$1.50 (10/6 stg.; 6.50 SF) 


INFORMATION KIT FOR VISITORS 
TO UNITED NATIONS HEADQUARTERS 


Basic material of interest to all who want to 
know what the United Nations is and how it works 
English . 


$0.65 (4/6 stg.; 2.50 SF) 


UNITED NATIONS STUDY KIT 


A comprehensive selection of pamphlets which 
gives an overall picture of the world-wide activities 
of the United Nations and its related agencies 


English 
$1.25 (8/6 stg.; 5 SF) 


UNITED NATIONS FLAG CHART 


A poster chart in full color showing the flags of 
all 99 members of the United Nations and the UN 
flag. Names of countries in English and French 


243, by 18% inches 
$0.30 (2/- stg.; 1.25 SF) 


UNITED NATIONS STUDENT MAP 


Map of the world showing members of the 
United Nations and their dependencies, trust tert: 
tories, and non-member states. 24 by 18 inches 


English 


$0.20 (1/- stg.; 0.80 SF) 


CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

and Statute of the 

International Court of Justice 
Pocket size, 96 pp. in several languages 


$0.10 (9d. stg.; 0.40 SF) 


Prices are quoted in US$, £ sterling, and Swiss francs SF. 
Purchases can be made in other currencies. 
Obtainable from distributors for United Nations publications, 
or from the United Nations, Sales Section, New York or Geneva. 
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DISTRIBUTORS FOR UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


ARGENTINA . 
fditorial Sudamericana, S.A., Alsina, 500, 


Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA 

Melbourne University Press, 369 Lonsdale Street, 
Melbourne, C. I. 

AUSTRIA 

Gerold & Co., Graben 31, Wien, 1. 

B. Wiillerstorff, Markus Sittikusstrasse 10, Salz- 
burg. 

BELGIUM 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse, S.A., 
14-22, rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 


BOLIVIA 
libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


BRAZIL 
livraria Agir, Rua Mexico, 98-B, Caixa Postal 


3291, Rio de Janeiro. 


BURMA 
Curator, Govt. Book Depot, Rangoon. 


CAMBODIA 
Entreprise Khmére de Librairie, Imprimerie & 


Papeterie Sarl, Pnom-Penh. 


CANADA 
The Queen's Printer, Ottawa, Ontario. 


CEYLON 
lake House Bookshop, Assoc. Newspapers of 
Ceylon, P.O. Box 244, Colombo. 


CHILE 
Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumada 57, Santiago. 
libreria Ivens, Casilla 205, Santiago. 


CHINA 

The World Book Co., Ltd., 99 Chung King Road, 
Ist Section, Taipeh, Taiwan. 

The Commercial Press, Ltd., 211 Honan Rd., 
Shanghai. 

COLOMBIA 

libreria Buchhelz, Ave. Jiménez de Quesada 
8-40, Bogota. 

COSTA RICA 

Imprenta y Libreria Trejos, Apartado 1313, 
San José. 


CUBA 
la Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Ndérodni Trida 9, 
Praha 1. 


DENMARK 

Ejnar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Koben- 
havn, K, 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 


ECUADOR 
libreria Cientifica, Casilla 362, Guayaquil. 
EL SALVADOR 


Manuel Navas y Cia, la. Avenida sur 37, San 
Salvador. 


ETHIOPIA 
International Press Agency, P.O. Box 120, 
Addis Ababa. 


FINLAND 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2 Keskuskatu, Hel- 
sinki. 

FRANCE 

Editions A. Pédone, 13, rue Soufflot, Paris Ve. 


GERMANY 

R. Eisenschmidt, Schwanthaler Str. 59, Frank- 
furt/Main. 

Elwert und Meurer, Hauptstrasse, 101, Berlin— 
Schoneberg. 


Alexander Horn, Spiegelg 9, Wiesbad 
W. E. Saarbach, Gertrudenstrasse 30, Koln 1. 
GHANA 

University Bookshop, University College of 
Ghana, Legon, Accra. 

GREECE 
Kauffmann 
Athénes. 
GUATEMALA 
Sociedad Econémico Financiera, 6a Av. 14-33, 
Guatemala City. 

HAITI 

Librairie “A la Caravelle,” Port-au-Prince. 
HONDURAS 

Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG 

The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, 
Kowloon. 

ICELAND 

Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundssonar  H.F., 
Austurstraeti 18, Reykjavik. 

INDIA 

Orient Longmans, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
New Delhi and Hyderabad. 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., New Delhi and 
Calcutta. 

P. Varadachary & Co., Madras. 

INDONESIA 
Pembangunan, _Ltd., 
Djakarta. 

IRAN 

Guity, 482 Ferdowsi Avenue, Teheran. 

IRAQ 

Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Baghdad. 

IRELAND 

Stationery Office, Dublin. 

ISRAEL 

Blumstein’s Bookstores, 35 Allenby Rd. and 48 
Nachlat Benjamin St., Tel-Aviv. 

ITALY 

Libreria Commissionaria Sansoni, Via Gino 
Capponi 26, Firenze and Via D. A. Azuni 15/A, 
Roma. 

JAPAN 

Maruzen Company, lLtd., 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo. 
JORDAN 

Joseph |. Bahous & Co., Dar-ul-Kutub, Box 66, 
Amman. 

KOREA 

Eul-Yoo Publishing Company, Ltd., 5, 2-KA, 
Changno, Seoul. 

LEBANON 

Khayat’s College Book Cooperative, 92-94 rue 
Bliss, Beirut. 

LUXEMBOURG 

Librairie J. Trausch-Schummer, place du Théétre, 
Luxembourg. 

MEXICO 

Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, 
México, D.F. 

MOROCCO 

Centre de diffusion documentaire des B.E.P.I., 
8, rue Michaux-Bellaire, Rabat. 

NETHERLANDS 

N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 

NEW ZEALAND 

United Nations Association of New Zealand, 
C.P.O, 1011, Wellington. 

NORWAY 

Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. Augustsgt 7A, 
Oslo. 





Bookshop, 28 Stadion Street, 


Gunung Sahari 84, 


6 Tori-Nichome, 


PAKISTAN 

The Pakistan Co-operative Book Society, Dacca, 
East Pakistan. 

Publishers United, Ltd., Lahore. 

Thomas & Thomas, Karachi, 3. 


PANAMA 
José Menéndez, Agencia Internacional de Pupli- 
caciones, Apartado 2052, Av. 8A, sur 21-58, 
Panama. 


PARAGUAY 
Agencia de Librerias de Salvador Nizza, Calle 
Pte. Franco No. 39-43, Asuncién. 


PERU 
Libreria Internacional del Peré, S.A., Casilla 
1417, Lima. 


PHILIPPINES 
Alemar’s Book Store, 769 Rizal Avenue, Manila. 


PORTUGAL 
Livraria Rodrigues y Cia, 186 Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 


SINGAPORE 
The City Book Store, Ltd., Collyer Quay. 


SPAIN 

Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad, Barce- 
lona. 

Libreria Mundi-Prensa, Castello 37, Madrid. 


SWEDEN 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl. Hovbokhandel A-B, Freds- 
gatan 2, Stockholm. 


SWITZERLAND 
Librairie Payot, S.A., Lausanne and Genéve. 
Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1. 


THAILAND 
Pramuan Mit, Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, Wat 
Tuk, Bangkok. 


TURKEY 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyo- 
glu, Istanbul. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd., Church 
Street, Box 724, Pretoria. 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 
Mezhdunarodnaya Knyiga, Smolenskaya Plosh- 
chad, Moskva. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
Librairie “La Renaissance d‘Egypte,” 9 Sh. Adly 
Pasha, Cairo. 


UNITED KINGDOM 

H.M, Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, London 
S.E.1. (and HMSO branches in Belfast, Bir- 
mingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Edinburgh, Man- 
chester). 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Sales Section, Publishing Service, United Na- 
tions, New York. 


URUGUAY 
Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. D’Elia 
Plaza Cagancha 1342, 1° Piso, Montevideo. 


VENEZUELA 
Libreria del Este, Av. Miranda, No. 52, Edf 
Galipén, Caracas. 


VIET-NAM 
Librairie-Papeterie XuGn Thu, 185, rue Tu-Do 
B.P. 283, Saigon. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Cankarjeva Zalazba, Ljubljana, Slovenia. 
Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Knijiga 
Terazije 27/11, Beograd, 

Prosvjeta, 5, Trg Bratstva i Jedinstvo, Zagreb. 


Orders and inquiries from countries not listed above may be sent to: Sales Section, Publishing Service, United Nations, New York, U.S.A.; or Sales 
Section, United Nations, Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 
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To hasten economic and agricultural 
development and to bring rural areas 
closer to urban centres, road and high- 
way construction projects are given 
priority in most countries. Many are 
assisted by loans from the World Bank. 


In Italy, this modern highway links Milan to 
Brescia. Such roads are being constructed in 
southern Europe to hasten the hookup of inter- 
national tourist arteries. Technical assistance 
enabled construction and traffic experts to 
make a study tour of these roads. 


To speed its economic development, 
Iran launched a road rehabilitation 
and expansion program with the 
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